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The North Alaskan Tundrais topped to regrow its ground cover. This year, 
by a fragile mat of green growth. ARCO began an experiment to allow 

If you break it, heat from the never- the Tundra to heal itself. Thirteen 
fading Midnight Sun slowly turns the _ strains of winter-hardy grass have been 
frozen mud into a swamp. Water seeded into a 20-acre Arctic lawn. And 
runs. And irreparable erosion could a special fertilizer, developed and 
occur. For that land has little ability made by an ARCO plant, will help it 


the new AtianticRichfieldC ompany 


grow - - all so that the tracks of man, 
as he searches and develops the riches 
of the wilds, will not mar or destroy as 
well. It’s just one of the many steps 
ARCO is taking to see to it that the 
world we live in is just a little bit better 
than when we started. 


ARCO 
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@, 
Franklin Supply 
We’ ve served the Oil Industry 
from our Alaskan Warehouses 
for more than a decade. To the 


thousands who have worked 
with us over these years, our 
gratitude. And to serve you 

better in the future, we announce 
the opening of our new store 
in Fairbanks— International 


Airport, Phone (907) 452-1686. 





Franklin Supply Co. Anchorage + Kenai (Port Nikiski) + Fairbanks 
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EDITOR’S NOTES: 


A Man With Many Interests 


We first met Jim Phillips in Seattle’s Washington Athletic Club and while that 
establishment might seem a natural setting for a native Seattleite, its relaxed 
atmosphere tells little about this man of many, many interests and activities. 

Out Seattle correspondent’s background includes stints as reporter and editor 
on both weekly and daily newspapers, as a magazine staff writer, advertising agency 
copywriter, radio station manager and public relations executive for a television 
chain and a major oil company. Earlier he was in military service during World War 


II and also the Korean Conflict and is a 
1949 journalism graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Washington. He is now executive 
director of the Seattle Artificial Kidney 
Center. 

Jim is also a frequent contributor to 
and editorial board member of Pacific 
Search, the Journal of Natural Sciences 
for the Pacific Northwest, which is 
published in affiliation with the federal 
government’s Pacific Science Center in 
Seattle. 

In addition to these activities, Jim is 
by avocation a freelance writer. His 
credits include numerous magazine ar- 
ticles, newspaper and broadcast fea- 
tures, and documentary films (one film 
garnered a silver medal in Italy’s Cor- 
tinel d’Ampezzo Film Festival). He is 
also co-author of a recently published 
book (by Superior Publishing Company) 
titled “Sourdough Sky, A Pictorial His- 
tory of Alaska Bush Pilots.” 


Jim started writing for us with the September issue when he contributed the 
featured article on the Northern Commercial Company. In November he presented 
the word portrait of Westours, Inc. and in this issue he tells the story of the Little 
Alaskan camp catering outfit which has become an international corporation. (See 
the story of Universal Services, Inc. starting on Page 43.) 

In the coming year Jim will be covering the Seattle scene for us with several 
more features already scheduled on Seattle firms and institutions. Seattle’s story is 
so closely tied in with the story of Alaska’s development that you can’t tell one 
without the other and we feel particularly fortunate to have Jim aboard to do the 
telling. 

SPEAKING OF things to come reminds us that this is the final issue of 
Volume I for Alaska Industry. We have come full circle since putting out the first 
edition in January, 1969. We feel we have (with your assistance) come a long way 
in a short time, but we realize there is still a long way to go. 

Not looking back but instead looking ahead, we are planning a number of 
new features which we believe will make AI of even greater interest during 1970. 
The first new feature — Viewpoint — will make its initial appearance in the 
January issue. We hope Viewpoint can become a regular monthly feature. It is 
designed to provide an open forum for experts in various fields to give their own 
views — and to advocate their positions — on matters of general economic interest 
to Alaska. 

Next up, in February, will be another in the series of special industry issues 
patterned on the highly successful “Special Arctic Oil Edition” which we presented 
in October. 


The February issue will be devoted to the travel industry. 





Jim Phillips 





Introducing the Sikorsky Commercial “SKYCRANE” 
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“TUG” GUSTAFSON, 


Director—Industrial Crane Marketing. 
Over 35 years in aviation. Developer 
of many “firsts” in industrial/ commercial 


helicopter applications. 


The continued growth of industrial/ 
commercial transport requirements, 
especially in remote areas of the 
world, has created a need for new 
and specialized methods and equip- 
ment. Sikorsky Aircraft offers a 
unique innovation to meet these 
transportation needs. 

It’s the Sikorsky S-64E SKYCRANE® 
10-ton lift helicopter, supported by 
a widely experienced team of indus- 


MAL BURGESS, 
Manager—Field Operations. 
Over 15 years experience 

in planning and execution of 
helicopter field operations 
in various parts of the world. 


trial transportation experts to help you 
and selected helicopter operators 
around the country. 

The military version of the Sky- 
crane has been proven in over six 
years and 33,000 flight hours in 
heavy-lift logistics support operations 
with the U.S. Army. This led Sikorsky 
Aircraft to evaluate the Skycrane’s 
potential for industry. In a series of 
industrial development trials over the 


BILL FUREY 


LEE RAMAGE, Pilot. Over 2,260 flight hours. 


Senior Pilot. 

One of the world’s most experienced 
industrial/commercial helicopter pilots. 
Over 2,770 flight hours. 


past two years in the petroleum, ship- 
ping, powerline and construction in- 
dustries the Skycrane accomplished 
several heavy-lift projects with signi- 
ficant savings in time, money and 
manpower. 

These successes convinced Sikor- 
sky and United Aircraft management 
that the Skycrane is the answer t0 
many industrial transportation needs, 
and we have established a program to 
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and the team that can make it pay off for you. 
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BILL CASEY, ALEC RANKIN, ED SKELLY, TOM MARLOW, | 
Manager—In-House _ Over 25 years in aircraft research, Over 14 years in Specialist in planning and. 
Operations. Over 25 years in development, and operational aircraft engineering, implementation of industrial 
aircraft testing, . application to specitic mission specializing in helicopter information programs. 
engineering, operations requirements. systems analysis 

| and systems management. and customer 


operational studies. 


bring this total new airmobile system What can the Skycrane do for you? 
to the world’s industry. Let us help you find out. We have a 


Skycranes are now supporting oil Skycrane available to demonstrate its rs ra 

exploration and drilling operations on unmatched heavy-lift capability. And Siko ky Airc ft 
Alaska’s North Slope, airlifting heavy we have the expert team to back it up. 
drill rig equipment and supplies. Contact E. E. Gustafson, Direc- 


Other current projects include ship- tor-Industrial Crane Marketing, by wancutiaieree ain Ranges 
to-shore resupply of remote arctic vil- letter or phone: (203) 378-6361. De- ccinanitin: Maia 
lages in northern Canada, and aerial scribe your heavy-lift transportation ‘ 

Construction work on a large new problem, and we’ll work with you on 


manufacturing plant in Pennsylvania. solving it—the SKYCRANE way. 
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MAKE THIS 
WEEKEND A 


HOLIDAY 


We're celebrating Alaska Sales and 
Service’ 25th birthday. And our Silver 
Jubilee present to you — during our 
anniversary party — is a special 
weekend rate of just 


$25.00 


PLUS MILEAGE FROM FRIDAY EVENING 
‘TIL MONDAY MORNING 


Alaska Sales & Service, 
LICENSEE 
1300 E. 5th Ave., Anchorage @ 279-3322 


offices in 
Seward 


NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL 4 


Homer 
Kenai 
Soldotna 
Haines 
Valdez 





We feature Chevrolets and other fine cars 





LETTERS 


Pleased With Profile 


I have today read with interest 
your publication Alaska Industry 
and I might mention that I was par- 
ticularly interested in your very 
well written article concerning the 
business activities of one of our cli- 
ents, Mr. Red Dodge. 


I have for many years had inter- 
est throughout Alaska and I would 
appreciate your letting me know 
the procedure involved in receiving 
your publication which I assume is 
published monthly. 


Should you have available one 
or two extra copies of your October 
issue containing the Red Dodge ar- 
ticle I would appreciate your mail- 
ing same to my office with your 
statement for cost. 


John F. Throne Insurance 
John F. Throne 
Seattle 


Magazine Goes To Sea 


After receiving a copy of your 
Alaska Industry magazine from the 
Standard Oil Co., I would like to be 
put on your mailing list. 


My business is owner and opera- 
tor of the fishing vessel Zarembo, 
an offshore troller. 


I thoroughly enjoyed reading the 
magazine and find it especially 
beneficial to those who live in Alas- 
ka. 

John R. DeBoer 
Boat Zarembo 
Petersburg 





Photo/Art Credits 


Cover sketch by Bob Gilmore. Page 20, 
upper-right, courtesy National Transportation 
Safety Board; lower-left, U.S. Navy. Page 34, 
Staff/William L. Fox. Pages 43-45, courtesy 
Universal Services, Inc. Page 46, Will Thomp- 
son. Page 47, Dr. Nicholas Deely. Page 51, 
center-left, Richard Montague, courtesy 
Alaska Magazine; center-right, Staff/Fox; bot- 
tom-right, Robert W. Musgrave. Page 52, 
center-left, Staff/Don Sawatsky; bottom-left, 
Staff/Robert G. Knox; bottom-right, courtesy 
Bureau of Land Management. Page 53, top- 
left, courtesy Wakefield Fisheries; top-right, 
Staff/Maureen Lund; center-left, Staff/Lund; 
center-right, Army Corps of Engineers; bot- 
tom-right, Staff/Fox. Page 81, Staff/John 
Wiese. 














We Welcome Letters 


Alaska Indusiry Magazine invites 
readers to express their views and 
opinions on any subject pertaining to 
Alaska’s economic development and 
our coverage of it. Letters should be 
sent to: Editor, Alaska Industry. Box 
399, Anchorage, Alaska. 99501. 











A Student Demand 


Students have been asking for 
copies of Alaska Industry. One of 
the members of the staff at Sheldon 
Jackson College has been giving us 
his copies after he finishes with 
them. We need the magazine as 
soon as available locally and 
would greatly appreciate being put 
on your mailing list. 

(Mrs.) Zelma M. Diog 
Sheldon Jackson College 
Sitka 


Thorough Coverage 


We would greatly appreciate re- 
ceiving a complimentary subscrip- 
tion to your fine publication Alaska 
Industry. 

We have enjoyed reading sever- 
al articles in past publications and 
respect their content and thorough 
coverage of important happenings. 

The publication layout is also to 
be commended. 

Robert A. Richey 
Acting Refuge Manager 
U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service 
Kenai 


Valuable Publication 


While on a recent Reeve Aleu- 
tian Airways flight, I had occasion 
to read your September issue of 
Alaska Industry. 

The fact that I made a half dozen 
notes for follow-up action of indus- 
trial activity in Alaska, attests to the 
value this publication would have 
in my office. If the State Sanitary 
Engineer can qualify, I would be 
grateful for a subscription to your 
publication. 

James A. Anderegg, Chief 
Branch of Environmental Health 
Juneau 
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“Built like a Mack Truck’”’ is part of the language, 
everywhere. In the petroleum industry today, as 
always, it means quality, dependability, long life, 
and the ability to handle bigger bulk loads— 
faster. At lower operating cost. 

Look what’s happening to the Mack Bulldog. Isew 
models across the board! New exciting Maxidyne® 
diese! power. Team it with Maxitorque®, Mack’s 
rugged 5-speed transmission, and driver advan- 
tages are tremendous in highway transport. 
Driving ease. Safety. And only one-third the gear 
shifting. Add rugged longlasting Mack-built com- 
ponents, engineered to meet your requirements 


and increase truck earning power. They’re all 
part of how Mack builds trucks for more effi- 
ciency and economy in your business. 
‘Built like a Mack Truck”. . . No other truck ever 
gets such a compliment—or deserves it. 
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New Mack DM's fit the rugged needs of oil-field hauling. 
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ent Services, Ltd. 


Anchorage og: Telephone 272-3528 
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yellow ands 
all over the 

East Coast? 
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Us. BP. 


Our green and yellow shield is already on 
the North Slope. Soon, it will be in every 
state on the Atlantic Seaboard. Because 
we've recently taken over all the Sinclair 
stations there, and we're converting 
them to BP. 


Atlanta, Georgia has already been 
converted. Now, we’re heading North and 
South. By next summer, the BP shield will be 
all the way from Florida to Maine. 


In changing over, we’re doing more than 
just switching signs. We’re remodeling 
many stations. Building new ones, too. 
Super-modern ones. (Some of them don’t 
even look like service stations!) 


As we move from state to state, we’ll be 
talking to the people in each region. On TV 
and radio, and in newspapers and 
magazines. 


And will we continue to keep you abreast 
of our progress both on the North Slope 
and the East Coast? 

You bet your BP 

we will! 


BP ALASKA, INC. 























MUKLUK FREIGHT LINES 


e Winch Trucks — Conventional Trucks 
e Flat Beds — Forks — Lowboys — Vans 
e Fork Lifts — Tanks — Test Traps— Portable Boilers 


@ Light Plants - Pumps - Miscellaneous Rental Equipment 





@ 6000 Square Feet Shop and Warehouse in Kenai 
@ Pipe Storage Yards in Anchorage, Fairbanks and Kenai 


@ General Contracting 


Dye Construction, Inc. 
Oil Field Services, Inc- 


JAMES G. “Bud” DYE COSBY E. STEEN 
President Operation Manager 


ANCHORAGE OFFICE 


907 W. Northern Lights Blvd. 
KENAI P. O. Box 3-4127 FAIRBANKS 


Ph. 283-7513 Phone 277-1638 Nights 279-1119 456-6891 
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A Monthly Roundup 
of Significant 





A lull before the start of a frenzied new round of 
activity in the new year. 

That seemed to be the best description of the economic 
news around the state during the month. Most of it seemed 
to be negative or at least indecisive. Yet all the hints were 
there that things were about to break loose and that the pace 
would increase again. 

Construction projects were being announced to the 
extent that it was difficult to keep track. The biggest one of 
all — the billion-dollar Trans Alaska pipeline — was still 
marking time but hopefully approval was drawing nearer. On 
the North Slope the pace was the slowest since just after the 
Prudhoe Bay discoveries, but it was expected to pick up after 
the start of the new year and reach new heights before 1971. 
(See details on Page 37.) 


Two refineries were in the news. One was just about to 
go on the line. The other was announced for construction. 

Right now Alaska has just one operating refinery — the 
Standard Oil of California plant near Kenai. But a second is 
nearing completion in that area and is reported well ahead of 
its January schedule for operation. A third has been 
announced by Atlantic Richfield Company for construction 
near Fairbanks and completion by the time oil flows from 
the North Slope in the Trans Alaska pipeline. 


This month there was an announcement of a second 
Fairbanks area refinery , which would be the state’s fourth. 

Earth Resources Co., a Dallas-based minerals exploration 
firm, said it plans to build and operate a $30 million refinery 
combined with a power generating complex near Fairbanks. 
Believed to be the first such combined facility in the world, 
the complex is expected to process 15,000 barrels a day of 
crude oil and to be the first refinery in Alaska to manu- 
facture automotive-grade gasoline. 


Earth Resources officials reported the refinery will be 
operated by a newly-created subsidiary, Energy Company of 
Alaska, organized under Alaskan laws and with some 23 
private Alaskan investors included among its founding 
shareholders. 

The new refinery is expected to produce up to 45,000 
kilowatts of electricity for sale to existing utilities as 
baseload power. Peak demand load for the present Fairbanks 
grid is estimated by the Alaska Power Authority to be 
100,000 kilowatts by 1975. 

The company said detailed engineering and construction 
Contracts would be let “within the year” which would still 
leave two years for the project to be completed in time for 
first flow of crude through the North Slope pipeline. 

The initial announcement did not name the Alaskans 
Teportedly investing in the refinery corporation nor did it 
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give a specific location for the plant. However, the company 
did say it would be located within 15 miles of Fairbanks. 


A personal check for $14,428 was accepted by the state 
as down payment on a 55-year lease of land near Anchorage 
which could become the site of a futuristic controlled- 
climate city. 


Tandy Industries, Inc. made the down payment on the 
3,208 acres of land across Knik Arm from Anchorage. It has 
announced plans to spend some $800 million over a 10-year 
period in developing a completely new city (initial popula- 
tion 5,000) which it calls Seward’s Success. The new city 
would be connected with Anchorage by an aerial tramway. 


For the 3,000-plus acres of wooded land, Tandy will pay 
an annual rental fee of $56,780, which was the minimum set 
by the state. 


The Tulsa, Oklahoma company said it proposes an initial 
investment of $170 million and an eventual one of $800 
million. Its development plan — submitted to the state as a 
requirement for the lease sale — contemplates a four-stage 
program, with ground to be broken next summer and 
construction of the first phase completed two years later. 


Development of the next three stages is to be followed at 
two-year intervals. 


The lease fee works out to about $20 an acre for the 
land which is not now accessible from Anchorage. The lease 
agreement provides for a 30-year moratorium before possible 
renegotiation of terms. (See story on Page 48.) 


A flood of workers drawn to Alaska by the dream of 
high-paying jobs on the North Slope or the Trans Alaska 
pipeline project was making an unemployment problem 
worse. t. 

The state’s jobless rate was running at near 10 per cent 
and it appeared it could go quite a bit higher because of the 
influx of unneeded workers. Tom McDaniel, state labor 
market analyst, put it this way: “If the work force continues 
to expand, and the number of jobs decreases as it normally 
does (during the cold-weather months) we’re going to have 
problems. Or, rather, the people looking for work are going 
to have problems.” 

Henry Hedberg, Laborers Union chief, added: “We have 
sufficient local men to man any and all local work that we 
have facing us. We don’t need anybody coming up here at 
all.” " 

Typically Alaska gets a flood of prospective job-seekers 
in the later winter and spring months. (And many of them go 
home with hopes and wallets flattened.) But this year all of 
the publicity growing out of the $900 million oil lease sale 





and plans for construction of the billion-dollar Trans Alaska 
pipeline opened the floodgates far earlier. 


The location of a planned $75 million pulp mill in 
Southeastern Alaska continued to remain unknown. 

As its own self-imposed deadline approached, U.S. 
Plywood-Champion Paper Company was still keeping its 
options open. Numerous rumors have been reported in the 
Panhandle and around the state that the company has chosen 
a site for the mill in the Juneau area. But the company 
continued to deny the reports and said the decision was not 
final. 

In support of this, it was reported the company has filed 
applications for tax credits in both of the areas under 
consideration — in the Juneau borough and in the Sitka 
borough. 

The firm has conducted considerable research on sites in 
both areas and has said a decision on where the pulp mill will 
be built will probably be announced before the end of the 
year. 


A planned cutback in Department of Defense spending 
brought the announcement of plans for reduction at Alaskan 
military bases near Anchorage, Fairbanks and Kodiak. 

Hardest hit according to the original announcement was 
the small city of Kodiak. But it appeared later that what had 
been expected to be the complete closure of the Kodiak 
Navy Station would in fact only be a reduction in force. 
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February 2-3 
Geological seminar on the Alaskan North Slope. By 
U. S. Geological Survey under auspices of Pacific 
Section, American Association of Petroleum Geolo- 
gists and Northern California Geological Society. At 
Cabana Motor Hotel, Palo Alto, California. 


February 4-6 

Alaska Surveying and Mapping Convention, Anch- 
orage-Westward Hotel, Anchorage: Theme: “Sur- 
veying and Mapping for Alaskan Development.” 
Sponsors: Alaska Region, American Society of Pho- 
togrammetry; Alaska Section, American Congress 
of Surveying and Mapping; Alaska Society of Pro- 
fessional Land Surveyors. 


March 12-21 
All-Alaska Travel and Trade Fair at South Coast 
Plaza and Town Center, Costa Mesa, California. 


October 6-8 
Pacific Logging Congress Annual Meeting in Anch- 
orage. 





In the Anchorage area there was to be a cutback at 
Elmendort Air Force Base eliminating about 900 jobs (§ 90 
military and 100 civilian). At Fairbanks an additional 250 
military positions are to be eliminated by next June 30. 

The original plans called for the Kodiak Navy establish- 
ment to lose 703 of its 881 military personnel at the air 
station and an additional 271 military personnel at the 
communications center. In addition 294 of 296 civilians 
would lose their jobs. 

That would have been an extremely heavy blow for the 
island community. It would mean a loss of nearly a third of 
the area’s total population (including the military depend- 
ents), a large share of the labor force utilized in its shoreside 
fisheries industry, and a big bite out of its tax base. It could 
also have had a snowball effect: The Coast Guard said that 
without the Navy base in operation it would be unable to 
continue operations at Kodiak and would have to pull back 
to the mainland. 

Kodiak’s stormy economic seas seemed to calm consid- 
erably just a week after the original cutback announcement. 

Adm. Robert E. Riera visited the area as representative 
of the chief of naval operations and put out some quieting 
remarks. After two days of conferences with local civilian 
and military officials the admiral said he would recommend 
retaining much of the Navy establishment in its present form 
but with some reductions in force rather than actual closure 
of the base. 

In all, the effects of the cutbacks were expected to have 
somewhat of a depressing effect in all three cities but one far, 
far less serious than could have been expected only a few 
years ago when the military establishment brought in the 
only sizeable payroll in this area of Alaska. 


In Brief . . . 

e The National Bank of Alaska will open its 24th 
branch office this month in Fairbanks. The Anchorage-based 
statewide bank has at least one branch in just about every 
sizeable community in the state but this will be its first 
operation in Alaska’s second largest city. 

e An Anchorage couple who have been operating a 
highly successful “old-fashioned ice cream parlor” sold their 
first franchise and announced plans to franchise the opera- 
tion nationally. Known as Alaskaland Ice Cream Inc. it is 
believed to be the first Alaskan attempt to franchise sales in 
other states. The first of its “outside” franchises is planned 
to open in January at a Houston, Texas shopping center. 

e@ The Yukon Chamber of Mines has called for a revision 
in prospecting staking rules. Members particularly criticized 
“helicopter staking” saying that in some cases 2 x 4 stakes 
have been dumped out of helicopters from 1,500 feet into 
deep snow. The chamber said it should be mandatory for 
stakers to return to the claim site and stand stakes upright, or 
lose the claim. 

e A travel bargain for only $7,979.37 per day is being 
offered by Don-Em Travel Center of San Francisco. For that 
amount the travel center says you can charter the “intimate 
holiday Norwegian cruise ship” Meteor for a delightful 8-day 
cruise from Vancouver to Alaska. The vessel has bunks 
enough so you can take along 130 friends. 
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...the hot line 





A Special Monthly Report on News-in-the-Making 





Alaska Steam studying possible merger? 
Ship line linked with reports that Seatrain Service 
may be entering service to Alaska... 


Skagway may get link to interior at long 
last. Yukon government appears ready to join in 
construction of new highway... 


North Slope "fall-out" to aid shipbuilders 
in Seattle. Yards designing biggest drydocks in 
country to handle giant Alaska tankers... 


Reports along the waterfront in Seattle say that the veteran 
Alaska water carrier -- the Alaska Steamship Company -- may be actively 
considering possible merger with Seatrain Lines, Inc. 


Seatrain is a major shipping line operating some 50 ocean- 
going vessels engaged in charter operations, military cargo trade and 
container service, It is known in the trade as a highly aggressive 
outfit and actively looking for new worlds to conquer. Alaska could 


fit into that picture nicely with the recent big boom in shipping to 
the 49th State, 


Published reports picture Seatrain as taking a hard look at 
the possibility of establishing service to the Port of Anchorage. This 
would put it into head-to-head competition with the other major Alaska 
water carrier -=- and the other big container line -- Sea-Train Service, 


Waterfront sources in the Puget Sound area say Seatrain might 
be very interested in picking up Alaska Steam for its operating rights 
in Alaska and its know-how in the Alaska trade. Such a mrger might 
make sense for Alaska Steam, too. In recent years it has been rather 
overshadowed by Sea-Land. While its subsidiary, Alaska Trainship, seems 
to be making good progress (a second vessel has been ordered) for its 
British Columbia-Alaska service _— rail cars, Alaska Steam itself 
appears to be moving at a slow bell. he Alaska Line's most recent 
Schedule shows very limited service to the Southcentral "Railbelt" area 
where the action is. Two vessels are in this service -- the Iliama 


and the Fortuna -- with sailings to Kodiak, Womens Bay, Adak, Cordova 
and Sand Point. 


(more ) 
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-2 -=- hot line 


The same waterfront sources say that Seatrain is looking into 
the possibility of bypassing the Port of Seattle with its projected runs 
to Anchorage. They say that instead Seatrain is considering use of the 
nearby Port of Tacoma. 


& %@% & 


Yukon Commissioner James Smith may have let the cat out of the 
bag in October when he announced a new $300,000 bridge would be built at 
Carcross between Lake Bennett and Nares Lake. In the announcement he mag 
references to the "Carcross-Skagway Road" a route which could give the } 
historic Alaskan community of Skagway its first highway link with the 
outside. (Presently Skagway is served by ferry, airline and the White 
Pass & Yukon Railway.) 





In his statement, Smith said the bridge "would be a link with 
the Carcross-Skagway Road." When questioned further he refused to commen 
other than to say his statement could be interpreted any way the press 
wished, 


The highway -- if or when built -- would parallel ths White 
Pass route most of the way. Increased mining activity south of Carcross 
has practically made construction of the road mandatory. The Canadian 
government -- which has been active in stimulating the latest wave of 
mining activity -- would probably contribute heavily to the highway 
construction with Alaska paying for its portion of the road. In the 
past Alaska has built a portion of its road and indicated willingness 
to continue to the border, but the Yukon gave no previous indication 
it wanted to take part in the joint project. 


= @& 


Final Notes: Seattle shipyards may benefit greatly from the 
"fall-out" from Alaska's giant North Slope oil discovery. One yard, 
Todd Shipyards, is planning a new $20 million drydock for its Seattle 
facility to handle the big super-tankers expected to make the run from 
the pipeline terminal at Valdez and Pacific Northwest refineries. The 
Todd drydock would be the biggest in the nation in the range of 175,000 
tons. The heavy tanker traffic expected to start when the Trans Alaska 
Pipeline System goes into operation could have many side effects to aid 
shipyard operations all up and down the West Coast... 


Best bet for 1970 is three oil lease sales in Alaska. The 
federal government is expected to go ahead with its previously delayed 
Gulf of Alaska offshore sale. The state has made no definite announce- 
ments as yet but it is expected to hold two lease sales during the year 


- 30 ~ 
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That's the way Weaver Brothers work. You are guaranteed on- 
time delivery to any destination. Weaver Brothers trucks cover 
the state with a daily run to Fairbanks and Kenai and a weekly schedule to Valdez. They 
offer truck load service to Seattle and an inter-carrier system in the lower 48. THIS IS BIG 
SERVICE. Weaver Brothers are experienced in handling the biggest freight problems. When 


big business makes a move they call on Weaver Brothers whether it’s a generator, pipe, 


large vehicle or heavy equipment. 


masome . WEAVER BROS. INC 
and do it ON TIME! 5 . 


1048 Whitney Road, 272-2467 ° KENAI, 776-8577 * FAIRBANKS, 456-7704 
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we make 
our business 
making 
money 
for your 


le)bespRalatots 


Step into our back shop. It’s never quiet. Our full staff of artists, 
copywriters, media advisors and photographers have exciting, creative 
ideas. Ideas that sell. Retailing ideas, industrial creativity and a 
promotional plan for the small independent business. We're pro- 
fessionals at making money — for you! 


GRAPHIX WEST 


incorporated 


for a fresh approach to your advertising — 272-0822 — in business to build better businesses 
18 
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Airport Machinery Company 4 

gives you total service in the /; e - 
automotive parts & accessory \ @,).. wa 
field. Total service & inventory “$ 


means no delay and quick 
completion of scheduled jobs. 


whe Se 
~ oo 


ZS 


wes The raip rg & TIGER PAW = 





ONLY “5” OF THE BIG TOTAL SERVICE LINES! 


Look to Airport Machinery Company for total e JEEP... the famous and dependable 2-car 
service and delivery of all your automotive, car. 


marine and small equipment needs. e BOSTON WHALER ... for the people who 
e UNIROYAL ... makers of The Great Tires. demand the most from boats. 


e ONAN ... for the most dependable genera- e HOMELITE ... a complete line including 
tors and electrical plants built. chain saws and pumps. 


AIRPORT MACHINERY COMPANY 


1801 E. 5th Avenue Phone 272-0544 


esses 
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Newsfeature: Aviation 





Plane Crashes Trigger Insurance Pinch 


By WILLIAM L. FOX 


If Lloyd’s of London won’t take an 
insurance risk, most anyone would con- 
cede that risk simply couldn’t be 
covered by any insurance company in 
the world. 

Commercial aircraft operators work- 
ing in Alaska’s Arctic may find them- 
selves with just this sort of risk if they 
can’t improve their safety record. Most 
of them are already insured by Lloyd’s 
— just one step short of being uninsur- 
able. And Lloyd’s is beginning to squirm 
a little. 

Overall accident figures in Alaska — 
taking in all areas of the state — appear 
to indicate that the crash rate is not 
fluctuating and is comparable to the 
national average. (It’s generally figured 
that about 5.5 per cent of the planes 
based in the U.S. are involved in an 
accident each year.) 

However, the oil rush on the North 
Slope has brought on a rash of aircraft 
accidents in the Arctic which has made 
insurance rates double, triple and in 
some cases quintuple. Nearly all the 
aircraft policies in Alaska are under- 


ACCIDENTS LIKE THIS one are all too frequent in Alaska. This Cessna Cardinal, 
with three passengers, was being used on a hunting trip when it nosed into the 


written by Lloyd’s and for nearly a 
year, underwriters have been quoting 
two rates — one for aircraft operating in 
the North Slope area in connection with 
the oil activity and a lower rate for 
commercial aircraft which will not be 
operating on the Slope. 

The difference varies anywhere from 
2.5 to S per cent, depending on the 
overall value of the aircraft being in- 
sured. Right now, the average rate for 
planes supporting the oil industry in the 
Arctic is about 10 per cent. This means 
that the annual premium for operators 
is 10 per cent of the value of their 
aircraft. In 10 years — if the rate went 
unchanged — they would have paid for 
enough insurance to purchase another 
plane — or a whole fleet. 

Of course, the figures work both 
ways. If the operator had a crash during 
his first year, it would cost the insur- 
ance company 10 times the premium it 
had collected. This has been the trend in 
Alaska for the past year and the insur- 
ance companies have been studying the 
situation closely with an eye toward 
change. 

Rate increases are a partial solution, 





ground. All of the plane’s occupants were killed. 
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INVESTIGATORS for the National 
Transportation Safety Board, Frank 
Malone, left, and Larry Campbell, study 
a section of landing gear assembly taken 
from the wreckage of a CL-44 which 
crashed during the summer at Anchor- 
age International Airport. 


but something far more substantial must 
be accomplished. The ideal change 
would be a reduction in the accident 
rate. This would be the most positive 
answer for both the operators and the 
insurance companies. 

Most people connected with the in- 
surance industry feel the accident rate 
can be cut down. One positive step 
which has already been initiated is the 
improvement of flying facilities in the 
Arctic. This includes not only the up- 
grading of landing fields, but also the 
placement of navigational aids along the 
routes into the Arctic and the installa- 
tion of various other sophisticated elec- 
tronic equipment used in communi- 
cation and control of airspace. 

But the improvement of flying cond- 
itions has its limitations. Pilot ex- 
perience is another major factor and one 
which insurance companies study 
closely in issuing a policy. They look for 
men with Arctic flying experience; they 
look for men with good safety records; 
and they look for men who have spent 
thousands of hours in the cockpits of 
the planes they will fly on the North 
Slope. 

Insurance rate increases have a rela- 
tively small impact when it comes to 
paying off a claim on a wrecked Her 
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cules or an aircraft of comparable value. 
A new Herc is worth roughly $3 million 
and even with a 10 per cent premium, 
the insurance company is faced with 
more than a $2.5 million loss if one of 
the huge cargo planes should crash. 
Basically, a rate increase does little more 
than keep up with inflation. 

“Everybody’s rates are up because 
accidents are up,” said Don Vander 
Jagt, an underwriter for LaBow Haynes 
in Anchorage. “But actually, when you 
think about it, why shouldn’t they be 
up anyway? Everything else costs more 
now, too. The cost of parts and labor 
are up. It costs more than it used to to 
repair a plane.” 


LaBow Haynes writes aircraft insur- 
ance for Lloyd’s of London and Vander 
Jagt is well aware of Lloyd’s skepticism 
over the present accident situation in 
Alaska. 

“They’re sitting over there in Lon- 
don and they see that they’re taking a 
loss in Alaska and naturally they’re 
going to do some thinking,” said Vander 
Jagt. “There are all sorts of problems in 
North Slope flying — whiteouts, blow- 
ing snow and fog. Now they’re putting 
in some navigational aids and radar. 
Once it all gets finished, things will be a 
lot safer . .. . 

“We feel many of the accidents we 
have had won’t happen again, but we 
have to make the company understand 
this. We have to show the company that 
it’s making a profit and show that the 
picture is stabilizing,”’ he said. 


To illustrate the magnitude of the 
losses which insurance companies are 
taking in Alaska, Vander Jagt singled 
out four crashes which occurred during 
the past year in connection with the 
North Slope oil rush. Among them were 
a Hercules which was demolished and 
another Herc which sustained some 
$800,000 worth of damage. In addition, 
he listed the S-64 Skycrane which 
crashed over the summer at a loss of 
some $2.2 million and a CL-44 which 
crashed and burned at Anchorage In- 
ternational Airport. 


Vander Jagt said the combined losses 
probably totalled around $8.8 million 
and total insurance premiums at the 
time of the crashes probably totaled 
around $674,000 — with about 85 per 
cent of that figure retained by the 
insurance companies. 
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In other words, the insurance com- 
panies lost something in the neighbor- 
hood of $8.2 million in just four acci- 
dents. Obviously, no company can live 
with this type of business for very long. 

Dick Hafer, the man in charge of the 
National Transportation Safety Board 
office in Anchorage, said the accident 
rate in Alaska is not increasing and it is 
no higher than the national average. He 
admitted it was difficult to keep close 
track of the number of aircraft oper- 
ating in the state, but he said all 
indications show that the rate is fairly 
stable. 


Hafer said there have been more 
aircraft accidents this year than there 
were last year, but the increase has not 
been substantial. He said there are gen- 
erally between 175 and 200 accidents 
within the state each year. 

Basically, the NTSB classifies crashes 
as “accidents” when the aircraft cannot 
be flown without fixing or replacing a 
component part. 

The board does not investigate every 
accident in the state, but those it does 
not investigate, it hands over to the 
Federal Aviation Administration for 

—PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 64 








PACIFIC WESTERN LINES 


Serves 
OIL & CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
Also 
MOBILE HOMES & GENERAL FREIGHT 





Scheduled Bi-weekly Sailings Between Seattle & South-Central Alaska 
Seattle MA2-3767 — Anchorage 277-2133 


ALAGCO Dock, Anchorage 


SP 





40,000 SQ. FT. STORAGE AREA 
100 TON CRANE — COMPLETE BERTHING & HANDLING FACILITIES 


Owned and Operated by 


ALASKA AGGREGATE Corporation 


KEN HINCHEY, President 











Ask Us... 


Clary Pioneer has years of ex- 
perience in insuring Alaskan 
businesses. A division of Bayly, 
Martin and Fay, Clary offers 
world wide consultation services 
and international insurance 
know-how. They know that a firm 
foundation is a must for a busi- 
ness whether it is brand new or 
just growing. This foundation 
must include insurance and that 
is where Clary Pioneer fits into 
the ‘70's. Ask us, we can help 
you plan the future. 


CLARY PIONEER 
INSURANCE AGENCY 
702 Sth Ave. corner of 5th and “‘G” 272-8533 
Branch Office: Eagle River Shopping Center 


A division of BAYLY, MARTIN AND FAY, Inc. 


An Alaskan OWNED company now doing national and international business 





Aviation 


& News 


D & J Airways, based at Merrill Field 
in Anchorage, has acquired a Beech 
Turbo-Liner which has been put to use 
carrying men and supplies to the North 
Slope. The twin-engine prop et, one of 
three twins now flying to the Slope for 
D & J, is available on either a charter or 
contract basis. 

Dawson Lindblom, president of D & 
J, said he is also operating two Beech 
Volpars between Anchorage and the 
Arctic. 


Cessna’s new executive jet — the 
eight-place Citation — is being billed asa | 
timesaver for businessmen because of its 
ability to operate on short, unimproved 
landing strips. 

The Citation, which will be ready for 
delivery sometime in early 1971, can 
land in less than 2,500 feet over a” 
50-foot obstacle. Approach speed is” 
about 120 miles per hour. The aircraft | 
takes off at about 120 mph, as well. 

The Cessna jet, fully instrument? 
equipped, will sell for $695 000. 


The Robertson Aircraft Corporation 
of Bellevue, Wash., has developed a 
short takeoff and landing (STOL) con- 
version kit for the Cessna 337 Sky- 
master, a twin-engined aircraft. The kit” 
is outlined in a colorful new brochure => 
which is available through the Robert- 
son company. F 

The conversion involves the addition” 
of a recontoured leading edge, incor 
poration of an aileron deflection system: 
and a few other minor changes. It 
increases the landing and takeoff capi 
bilities of the 337 by 50 per cent. 


Trans Arctic, Inc., which has be 
operating on a temporary air cart 
certificate out of Fairbanks, has filed 
amended application for a permanefi 
air contract carrier certificate with # 
Alaska Transportation Commission. 
application covers aircraft of 0 
12,500 gross takeoff weight. 
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(We've Settled For Alaska) 


We're very big in the auto parts business — 
Alaska’s largest, in fact. With outlets in every 
major city in the state. But since we don’t brag 
about it — chances are you've never heard of 
us. But you've heard of the products we handle 
exclusively. Such lines as Champion Spark 
Plugs, Quaker State Oil, Columbus Shock Ab- 
sorbers and hundreds of others. When it comes 
to talking about ourselves, we’ve been meek. 
But when it comes to talking business, we're 
tigers. Try us and see. 


Anchorage Fairbanks Ketchikan 


Kenai Kodiak 


(complete machine shop facilities) 











THE BOYS’ CLUB 


‘‘T believe in God and the right to worship according 
to my own faith and religion. 


I believe in America and the American way of 
life . . . in the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. 


I believe in fair play, honesty and 
sportsmanship. 


I believe in my Boys’ Club 
which stands for these 


things.” 
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“Building o Boy 90 Better Thox Mending 0. Wan” 





Boys’ Clubs of Alaska needs BOYS’ CLUBS of ALASKA Inc. 


’ : P. O. Box 381 
Alaska’s Industrial support. Pernt: ST 


Send your contributions to: Affiliated with 
Boys’ Clubs of America 


PUBLISHED COURTESY ALASKA INDUSTRY MAGAZINE 
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FRONTIER COMPANIES of ALASKA 


JOHN C. MILLER 


Frontier Rock & Sand, Inc. Pioneer Oilfield Services, Inc. 
Frontier Transportation Company Frontier Tug & Barge Company 


P. O. BOX 1654, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA TELEPHONE 277-4611 
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Offices ... Warehouses... Hangars...Shops... Field Housing 
Stran-Steel buildings provide the necessary warmth and 
comfort for efficient working conditions inside . . . especially 
after facing our kind of winter. But there's more! Stran® 
buildings provide attractive surroundings for your employees, 
adding another dimension of pleasantness to the general 
working atmosphere. This can help attract and 

hold good people on your staff. 


Stran buildings also offer fringe benefits for management. 

The low initial cost added to the durable, long term 
investment would seem good enough. You should also consider 
lower utility costs over the life of the building with the 
efficiency of the Stran insulation system. 


And there will be little or no maintenance required on the 
exterior finish. It all goes on the profit side 
of your P & L statement. 


Call your nearest full service, Stran-Steel Franchised Builder 
listed below. He's ready to talk about how a Stran 
building can add to your fringe benefits. 

He'll go to work for you TODAY! 


Stren Steel 
FRANCHISED BUILDERS 


Burgess Construction Co. 
P.O. Box 1410, 

Fairbanks, Alaska 99701 
Phone: 907/452-1271 


Kenai Steel Buildings, Inc. 
P.O. Box 340 

Kenai, Alaska 99611 

Phone: 907/283-7810 


Ramstad Construction Company, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1454, 945 E. First Avenue 
Anchorage, Alaska 99501 

Phone: 907/277-3505 


In the Lower 48: S. D. Wattles, Dist. Sales Mgr., 29314 11th 
Place, S., Federal Way, Washington 98002 AC/206 839-4870 
or Sales Dept. Stran-Steel Corp., P.O. Box 14205, 

Houston, Texas 77021 AC/713 644-3441. 
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- 500 Sixth Avenue. Anchorage, Alaska @ 277-8501 @ Kenai @ Fairbanks @ Palmer 









<< 
Guaranty 
Company 


WE GO BELOW ThE GROUND, 100 


Wouldn’t you like to know if you own the world beneath the 

. ground, too? It’s possible that the mineral rights to your 

property are owned by someone else. When we do a title search, 
you can be sure of just how much of your property you do own — 
right down to the center of the earth! 


Serving the construction, petroleum, and mining 
industries of Alaska. 


Titles % Policies % Status reports 
Abstracts % Official plats 
Record checking *% Escrows 


Alaska Title Guaranty Company 


Affiliate of Pioneer National Title Insurance Company 
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Availahle NOW ... 
Alaska Petroleum Directory 











The Alaska 
is a detailed 
& Gas referers 
personnel listings, 
addresses and phone 
numbers of oil and gas 
exploration companies, 
service and supply, 

state and federal agen 
cies concerned w 


ORDER YOUR DIRECTORY TODAY 
$10.00 PER COPY 


PETROLEUM PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


P. O. BOX 2278 7 ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 99501 
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ASSOCIATED “Waa 
GENERAL “= 


Alaska Chapter 


1515 TUDOR ROAD 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
P. O. BOX 3-4088 














Progressive development of Alaska requires construction. 
Construction, therefore, is the key to progress. 


Safeguard your construction investment — construct by 
contract. 


Consult a contractor and seek his advice on construction 
problems. 


Select your contractor by reputation. 
If he displays the Emblem of the Associated General 


Contractors of America, it is an assurance that he has 
developed a reputation for: 


SKILL — INTEGRITY — RESPONSIBILITY 


OFFICERS FOR 1969 
James Lundgren .................... President 
Pacific Construction Co. 


Geo. E. Atkinson, Jr. .. Vice-President 
A & G Construction Co., Inc. 


J. I. Miller, Jr. .... Secretary-Treasurer 
M-B Contracting Co., Inc. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Ernest E. Kissee R. W. B. Saunders 
W. Ray Rogers Cleo Pulis 


CONTRACTORS Leonard Thomas JL. Miller, Jr 


Geo. E. Atkinson, Jr. George MacClanahan 
A. C. Swalling Meredith Bowdish 
Leo A. Walsh R. D. Stock 

James N. Jensen 


A. G. C. STAFF 


George E. Smith ........ Asst. Manager 
Emily J. Spencer ........ Office Manager 
Cynthia L. Carpenter ....... ... Secretary 
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The chief pilot for Pan American 
World Airways in Seattle for the past 23 
years has joined Wien Consolidated in 
Anchorage as vice president-flight opera- 
tions. 

Capt. Ralph Savory, who has flown 
for Pan Am since 1939, took over his 
new position on Nov. 1. He started his 
flying career in Alaska in 1935 when he 
operated his own air service with a 
six-passenger Curtis Thrush. Among the 
pilots who knew Savory in those early 


years was Ray Petersen (a bush pilot at 
the time), now president of Wien Con- 
solidated. 

“I first met Ralph Savory when he 
brought his Curtis Thrush to Alaska in 
1935 and have followed his career close- 
ly up to the time of his joining Wien 
Consolidated Airlines,” said Petersen. 
“I’ve always been impressed with 
Savory’s quiet, efficient approach to 
complex problems of airlines operations 
during the transition from the age of the 





ROCKET 
SURPLUS 


THE FINEST IN NORTH SLOPE 
CLOTHING and EQUIPMENT 


Ww 


we 


THE MOST RUGGED IN 
WORK CLOTHING and FOOTWEAR 


HUNTING — FISHING — CAMPING 
EQUIPMENT 


Ww 


w OW 


Mail Orders Sent Prepaid 
(cash with order) 


ALL COMPANY ACCOUNTS 10% DISCOUNT 
(on approval of credit) 


Ww 


a a 


All Brand Name Merchandise Sold at Seattle Prices! 


PLENTY FREE PARKING — 


1401 Cushman St. 
Fairbanks, Alaska 
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OPEN 9 to 7 EXCEPT SUNDAYS 


Isabell McFadden, manager 
Phone 456-7078 





Pan Am Captain Joins Wien Consolidated 


early entrepreneur operator in Alaska to 
the Jet Age. 

“We feel his 23 years’ experience as 
chief pilot for Pan American, the best 
operated airline in the world, will con- 
tribute immeasurably to the operating 
expertise of Wien Consolidated Air- 
lines.” 

Savory has been progressive in avia- 
tion. He helped develop the first instru- 
ment flight route between Seattle and 
Alaska and techniques for flying the 
first four-engine transport (a DC-4) into 
Juneau — something thought impossible 
at that time. 

Savory developed procedures which 
subsequently saw the tricky Juneau 
airport tamed by the DC-6, the B-377 
Boeing Stratocruiser and finally the 
Boeing 707 Jet. 

It was he who operated proving 
flights on a new direct route between 
Seattle and Honolulu in 1948 and he 
commanded the inaugural westbound 
flight of the new service. 

And he was in the cockpit on Pan 
Am’s first non-stop flight between New 
York and Moscow in 1959. Returning 
from Moscow, he commanded the first 
jet proving flight over the direct Lon- 
don-Seattle Polar Route. 

















CAPT. RALPH SAVORY 
Joins Wien Consolidated 
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Bussell “Hard Hats” 
Bend to the Future! 
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Under each Bussell Electric “Hard Hat” is an 
electrical specialist who is pipe-bending his way into 
Alaska’s future. Bussell Electric's highly skilled 
Electrical Team specializes in the installation of Big 
Sophisticated Electrical Plants throughout Alaska. 
When you have a Big electrical job to do then call on 
the Big Electrical Contractor in Alaska . . . BUSSELL 
ELECTRIC, serving Alaskan Industry with reliable 
electrical contracting. 


FASOLAR 


OIVISION OF INTERMATIONAL HARVESTER COMPARY 





SOLAR DISTRIBUTOR FOR ALASKA 
BUSSELL ELECTRIC, ALASKA © P.0. BOX 41325, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 








THE 
ONLY WAY 
TO SERVE 
ALASKA IS 

TO BE THERE. 









there's only ONE 
business/industrial magazine 


published & printed in Alaska 
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Outlook 1970: 








Another BIG 
Year for State 





By TOM BROWN 


History surely will record 1969 as a watershed in 
Alaska’s development. It will be remembered as the year the 
49th state was graced with an opportunity not granted any 
of its sisters: an immense windfall that could enable its 
citizens to mold a new society from the raw material of the 
frontier. 

The year has been compared by many with the Gold 
Rush at the turn of the century and for sheer drama the 
parallel certainly is apt. As the rest of the world watched in 
wonder, the major oil companies scrambled to get men and 
drilling rigs onto the flat arctic plain above the Brooks Range 
to plumb that remote region for oil. They found it in 
immense quantities — the biggest oil field ever discovered on 
the North American continent. The potential for much more 
was there. 

And in September, Alaska cashed 450,000 acres of its 
inheritance as a state and the oil industry paid $900 million 
for it in the richest oil lease sale in history. It was an 
immense amount of money for Alaska — enough to pay the 
entire state budget for six years at the current rate of 
expenditure. And the lease sale money was only the 





Photo at left shows 40-foot section of pipe being loaded on a 
truck near Valdez after it was carried from ship to stocking 
yard two miles from town. The pipe will be used in the 


pipeline which will stretch from Prudhoe Bay to tidewater at 
Valdez. 
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beginning. Economists and oil consultants predicted an 
income of at least $200 million a year in the mid-70s when 
the North Slope fields were in full production. 

As the oil boom gained momentum, so did most of the 
Alaska economy. It was a banner year in many fields and 
economists were predicting another big year for 1970. But 
like most booms, Alaska’s was not an unmixed blessing. It 
offered unprecedented opportunity, but also imposed un- 
precedented responsibility on Alaska and its people. 

Joseph H. FitzGerald, former head of the Federal Field 
Committee for Development Planning in Alaska and now 
head of community relations for Atlantic Richfield Co. in 
Anchorage, believes Alaska has an ideal opportunity to plan 
and build its economy in an orderly way, at the same time 
coping with the state’s social and economic problems. 

The North Slope development, he observed in an 
interview with Alaska Industry, should be viewed as a sort of 
outpost of the Anchorage and Fairbanks economics, rather 
than as a separate economic entity. 

“The major impact is on Anchorage,” he said. “This is 
the headquarters . . . Fairbanks is the forward staging area, 
but not the headquarters . . . 

“We will see a broadening of every aspect of the 
economy in Anchorage — a broadening of the oil industry, a 
broadening of the support, a broadening of the entire 
economic base. This is the long-term gain.” 

To take full advantage of this economically, “The state 
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has to spend on roads, airports, schools, 
housing, sewers and harbors. If done 
properly, these expand the economy 
and provide the potential for doing 
something else than living on oil.” 

At the same time, the state should 
deal constructively with the problem of 
native poverty and attempt to absorb 
the natives into the expanding econ- 
omy. 


‘Think Tank’ Proposal 

And to cope with economic and 
social problems in other areas of the 
state, FitzGerald believes the state gov- 
ernment should spend some of its oil 
lease revenue to set up a “high-level 
think tank to program spending. 

“If we deal intelligently with the big 
problems, then I won’t worry about the 
little ones,” he said. 

But if Alaska’s citizens, businessmen 
and elected officials do not deal effec- 
tively with the big problems the state 
may face slipshod development, fester- 
ing social problems, unbridled inflation 
and a return to a boom-and-bust econ- 
omy after oil activity slacks off. 

Consider the problem of inflation 
alone: 

“There is a high input of dough, but 
no competitive discipline to keep prices 
down ...So there is a danger of the 
state getting less and less for more and 
more. At the same time, the guys who 
are pushing it will be getting more and 
more for less and less . . . 

“You can live with inflation, I don’t 
question that. Rather, the question is, 
does the state wish to live with it? 

“The more inflated an economy be- 
comes, the less attractive it becomes for 
investment. But the worst effect is that 
it makes the level of the permanently 
unemployable higher . . . 

“There is no built-in self-regulator 
for this inflation, so it will have to be 
met by government.” 


Opportunities, Responsibilities 

Those cautionary words outline a 
few of the opportunities and respon- 
sibilities Alaska faces at this historic 
crossroads. How the state and its citi- 
zens will respond to the challenge re- 
mains to be seen. But there is no 
question that the economy already is 
reacting to what may be the biggest 
boom in Alaska’s history. 

The evidence is everywhere: in the 
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spectacular increase in air traffic, in the 
jammed hotels, in the booming retail 
trade and in the tremendous construc- 
tion boom in Anchorage. 

As Alaska Industry went to press 
with this Outlook 1970 edition, final 
figures for the year for the state’s key 
industries were not available. But there 
was every indication they would reflect, 
in most industries, a busy, rich and 
exciting year. 

And 1970 looked better yet. To 
assess how much better, leading econ- 
omists, government officials, business- 
men and trade organizations were polled 
to piece together this view of the 
prospects for leading industries: 

Oil: North Slope drilling activity will 
remain high. The Big Three on the Slope 
— BP Oil Corp., Atlantic Richfield Co. 
and Humble Oil and Refining — know 
pretty well what they have in their main 
discovery area around Prudhoe Bay. 
They will move heavily into production 
drilling this year. So will Mobil-Phillips 
and Standard of California. Other firms, 
particularly those which acquired sub- 
stantial acreage in the September oil 
lease sale, will be involved in wide- 
spread exploratory drilling. 


Effect of Pipeline Delay 


The one thing that could slow the 
momentum of development drilling 
would be a delay of a year in getting 
started on the 900-mile Trans Alaska 
Pipeline System. But even a delay in this 
vital lifeline seemed likely to have only 
marginal effects on industry activity on 
the Slope. 

On the other hand, a substantial 
discovery by Gulf Oil-BP in the Colville 
Delta area (apparently highly regarded 
by most of the industry, judging by the 
bids it drew in the September sale), or 
by Pan American Petroleum along the 
eastern edge of the currently leased area 
on the Slope, could touch off a major 
rush to wildcat these areas. 

A similar rush could be sparked in 
interior Alaska if Consolidated Oil and 
Gas and others bring in a producer with 
their wildcat in the Copper River Ba- 
sin. That area is far more accessible than 
the North Slope and hence would be 
much cheaper to operate in. The struc- 
tures also are relatively shallow, making 
for less costly drilling and the area 
would be on the route of the TAPS 
pipeline. 





Pan American’s activity in the Bristol 
Bay area holds a similar potential, 
though there are serious environmental 
problems involved in working there that 
the industry as a whole has not faced up 
to yet. 


Gulf of Alaska Sale 


It also is fairly well established that 
the federal government will hold a lease 
sale of offshore acreage in the Gulf of 
Alaska sometime next fall. How large 
the bids will be considering the enorm- 
ous investment at Prudhoe Bay and the 
hazardous operating conditions in the 
gulf, remains to be seen. At any rate, no 
drilling would take place on the acreage 
until 1971 at the earliest. 

Aviation: Alaska moves by air and 
there certainly will be no change in that 
trusim in the near future. Indeed, the 
state’s dependence on air transportation 
is likely to increase in 1970, particularly 
in view of the requirements of the oil 
industry. 

Many companies used barges last 
summer to bring in most of the heavy 
supplies they need to sustain their ex- 
ploratory and development drilling pro- 
grams — drill pipe, mud, fuel oil and the 
like. But regular housekeeping supplies 
— such as food and small hardware — 
will continue to go in by air. And the 
hundreds of men working on the Slope 
will continue to rotate in and out by air. 

Federal projections predict a 20-25 
per cent increase in air traffic to the 
Slope next year. They estimate 70,000 
passengers will be carried to and from 
the oil fields on commercial flights, 
compared with about 50,000 this year; 
80,000 will be carried by air taxi and 
general aviation, compared with about 
60,000 this year; and there will be a 
total of 101,000 flights, compared with 
75,100 this year. 


General Aviation Boom 


But the aviation boom certainly will 
not be limited merely to oil-related 
traffic. Anchorage, particularly, antici- 
pates a major increase in commercial 
traffic, much of it from international 
carriers. In a $26 million expansion 
program, it will open a new terminal 
adding 188,000 square feet of floor 
space to the 110,000 available in the old 
terminal building, will inaugurate a new 
10,900-foot runway capable of handling 
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Oil Focus May Spread from North Slope 


Exploratory drilling possible in Bristol Bay, Gulf 
of Alaska, Copper River Basin and Bering Sea as 
industry hunts for new deposits around state 


Alaska’s oil industry may very well 
shift some of its focus from the North 
Slope to other areas of the state during 
1970. 


The Prudhoe Bay area of the North 
Slope — scene of the first Arctic Alaska 
oil discoveries and the very recent $900 
million state oil lease sale — will still be 
very active this year. But other areas of 
the Arctic will also be getting attention 
and there appears to be some renewed 
interest starting to build in far different 
areas Of Alaska such as the Bristol Bay 
area, the Gulf of Alaska, the Copper 
River Basin and even the Bering Sea. 


Development drilling will be con- 
tinuing apace on the Prudhoe Bay area 
leases but the industry generally expects 
this activity to hit its real peak either 
late this year (1970) or early in 1971 in 
anticipation of the first flow of crude 
through the Trans Alaska Pipeline Sys- 
tem in late 1973. 


Spreading Out on Slope 


Meanwhile exploratory drilling will 
be starting in other Arctic areas further 
afield from the first discoveries. In 
November Union Oil was moving in 
equipment to drill the Kulubik Creek 
No. | on the edge of the Colville Delta 
and Home Oil Company of Canada was 
making preparations for the long move 
from beachhead to the site of the West 
Hemi State No. 1 near the southern 
boundary of the state’s North Slope 
acreage. A test well could also be 
expected this year in the block of 
acreage acquired for $97 million at the 
recent oil lease sale by Gulf Oil Com- 
pany and British Petroleum. This acre- 
age — located far to the west of the 
Prudhoe Bay discoveries — and other 
isolated Arctic areas are expected to be 
given initial tests before the end of the 
year. 

While the odds would certainly be 
well stacked against one of these new 
areas coming through with a discovery 
of the magnitude of Prudhoe Bay it is 
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not impossible. And that possibility will 
keep Arctic exploratory drilling at a 
high level in Alaska this year and for 
some time to come. 

Arctic Canada is also expected to see 
a sizeable exploration program this year. 
Ottawa sources indicate the oil industry 
in Canada is planning to make the year 
the most active oil and gas drilling 
period in the history of that nation’s 
northern territories. Federal officials 
conservatively estimate that at least 75 
wells will be drilled in the Northwest 
Territories and Yukon Territory before 
year’s end. 

Official estimates show an expected 
total of as many as 25 drilling rigs 
operating north of the 60th parallel in 
Canada this year. (By comparison, early 
this summer there were 28 rigs working 
on Alaska’s North Slope.) The Canadian 
program is expected to cost the industry 
from $20 to $25 million this year, a 
sum which is triple the amount spent in 
the Canadian north just two years ago. 

Farthest north of the Canadian oper- 
ations will be the program of Panarctic 
Oils, Ltd. in the Arctic Islands. Pan- 
arctic — an exploration consortium of 
some 20 private companies and the 
Canadian government — expects to have 
drilled four wells by the end of 1969 
and to drill from 11 to 13 more in 
1970-71. The program will cost a mini- 
mum of $20 million and will employ 
three rigs during 1970. 

Another hot spot in Canada this year 
will be the general delta area of the 
Mackenzie River. The delta and sur- 
rounding region is expected to draw 
from 15 to 20 drilling operations during 
the year (before the present burst of 
interest only three wells had been 
drilled in the area). 

Expected to be active in the delta 
area are Gulf Oil of Canada, Hunt Oil, 
Elf Oil, Imperial, Shell Canada, Amoco 
Canada, Texaco Exploration, Mobil Oil 
Canada, and International Nuclear Corp. 


Further up the Mackenzie — in the 
general vicinity of the old Canol de- 


velopment — is a third hot spot which is 
expected to be explored with from four 
to six wells this year. Companies in- 
volved here include Hudson’s Bay Oil, 
Triad Oil Manitoba, Mobil Oil Canada, 
Amerada, Shell Canada, Western Decalta 
and Husky Oil. 

In the more southerly portions of the 
territories — where from 30 to 35 wells 
are expected to be drilled — a half 
dozen firms plan to take part in the 
program. These are Amoco Canada, 
Hudson’s Bay, Hunt, Canadian Fina Oil, 
Shell Canaca and Chevron Standard. 


Copper River Wildcat 


Back in Alaska, one of the two 
non-Slope wildcats active during No- 
vember was the Tawawe Lake Unit No. 
1 being drilled by Consolidated Oil and 
Gas and Associates in the Copper River 
Basin. (The other was the deep test 
North Cook Inlet Unit A-15 of Phillips, 
Cherryville and King Resources, Inc.) 

The Copper River wildcat — ex- 
pected to be completed before the start 
of 1970 — is the latest example of 
intermittent interest in that area of the 
state. If successful, of course, the rela- 
tively shallow depth (projected to 
slightly more than 6,000 feet) could 
touch off a large drilling boom in the 
basin. 

Oil lease sales — both state and 
federal — could also have a hand in 
spurring some new interest in areas of 
the state as yet not explored to any 
extent. It appears almost certain now 
that the federal government will hold an 
Outer Continental Shelf oil lease sale in 
the Gulf of Alaska in the fall of 1970. 
(This sale had originally been scheduled 
for the fall of 1969 but was held up 
after the Santa Barbara Channel prob- 
lems.) The state, meanwhile is expected 
to continue its policy of holding an 
average of two oil lease sales annually. 

Among the good possibilities for sale 
offerings in new areas are upland and 
offshore acreage in the Alaska Peninsula 
and Bristol Bay areas. 
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1970 Holds Big Promise for Fishermen 


Record salmon run predicted in several areas. 
Management concerned about lack of processing 
facilities in state as biggest year ever draws closer 


By JOHN WIESE 

Preliminary estimates of the 1969 
fisheries production of Alaska point to 
the likelihood of a yield somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $160 million in 
values “‘as prepared for market” from a 
total of about 350 million pounds of 
raw fish and shellfish harvested by the 
state’s fishermen. 

This will be substantially below the 
1968 yield of $217.5 million produced 
from 465 million pounds of raw mater- 
ials. 


Production Highs Forecast 


But the prospects for 1970 are some- 
thing else, especially in light of predic- 
tions for record-high salmon runs that 
fisheries scientists see for Bristol Bay 
and a few other localities such as 
Kodiak Island. Red salmon production 
could reach an all-time high and the 
state’s pink salmon pack might rival that 
of any other year as well. 

There is concern on the part of 
management authorities that the pro- 
cessing facilities in the state will not be 
able to adequately handle some of the 
runs, especially those expected in Bris- 
tol Bay. And there is also concern about 
what effect this situation may cause in 
international fisheries positions. 

In 1969 the Alaska salmon harvests 
took about 45 million fish of all varie- 
ties for a total of 200 million pounds. 
This yielded 2.25 million cases of 
canned salmon plus nearly 19 million 
pounds of other salmon products, prin- 
cipally frozen and cured items. (See 
Table.) 


Total Pack: Low Yield 


As far as a total pack is concerned 
this was actually a fairly low yield. 
However, due to the mix of the varieties 
involved the value of the production on 
the marketplace will range between 
$100 million and $105 million, based 
on current market quotations published 
by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
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Fisheries for canned salmon and on 
industry sources for the others. 

Several factors highlighted the 1969 
salmon season: 


e There was a substantial shortage in 
the appearance of cohoes along the 
Alaskan coast and even down through 
British Columbia and Washington. Packs 
of both canned and frozen stocks re- 
sulted that boosted prices offered fisher- 
men to record highs. 


This shortage caused conservation 
management authorities to halt fishing 
in districts from Prince William Sound 
and through the Southeastern areas. 


e@ The red salmon runs to Bristol Bay 
were about as management biologists 
predicted they would be during the 
season but this did not result in an even 
distribution of benefits to the region’s 
fishermen. The number of gillnetters 
taking part in the harvest was the largest 
on record, a price dispute between 
fishermen and packers disrupted opera- 
tions at peak season, and a substantial 
amount of the runs were intercepted: 
before they reached the inshore fishery. 


Japanese high seas fishers were joined 
by Koreans in 1969 and the U. S. 
fishermen operating in Alaska Peninsula 
areas took a harvest of Bristol Bay reds. 
The 110,000 cases of reds canned in the 
Peninsula were principally these fish. 


e The Kodiak region contributed the 
greatest proportionate volume to the 
1969 packs. It was substantially greater 
than had been expected with the result 
that fishermen and processors operating 
there enjoyed the best season they had 
had in years as well as the best of any in 
the state generally. 


e Prince William Sound runs con- 
tinued their recovery from the 1964 
earthquake devastations as a result of 
rehabilitation programs by fish and 
game management authorities with re- 
sulting good economic results for par- 
ticipants. But the Cook Inlet salmon 
runs were disappointingly under the 


dismal predictions of management biol- 
ogists. 

The low inlet runs, coupled with a 
constantly-increasing cadre of harvesters: 
who are pretty well “locked in” the 
district resulted in a substantial econom- 
ic loss in fishermen’s operations. 

e Prices for salmon products — es- 
pecially those of canned red slamon, but 
also including frozen and cured stocks 
in a lesser degree — moved upward again 
to record highs. Canned reds are now 
quoted by U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 
market specialists at between $44.50 
and $46.00 a case which is from $2.00 
to $3.00 greater than a year ago. They 
had moved upward similarly at that 
time and in the fall of 1967 they were 
quoted at between $39.00 and $41.00. 


Wholesale Value in 1969 


The volume of Alaska’s total salmon 
production in 1969 was actually one of 
the three lowest of the decade. But 
there have been only five years in the 
past 18 that have experienced greater 
total wholesale values. 

Next to salmon production, Alaska’s 
shellfisheries are the state’s largest 
source of yields. 

The 1969 season is not completed 
for these fisheries but all indicators 
point to a distinct decline in this area 
due to lowered king crabbing. In 1968 
shellfishing produced $76.5 million, ac- 
cording to data from state authorities. 
The 1969 yield is not likely to total in 
excess of $52 million, the way things 
seem to be shaping up in the final 
months of the fisheries. 


Decline in King Crab 


Most of the drop will result from the 
king crab production decline even 
though prices for these products have 
remained relatively high. In 1968 the 
raw king crab landings totaled nearly 82 
million pounds. For 1969 it is expected 
to be about 50 million pounds. 

In the Kodiak region, for example, 
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the 1968 production was 18 million 
pounds whereas management biologists 
report that no more than 12 million 
pounds can be expected this season and 
it may fall as low as 10 million pounds. 

Since last year there has been some 
effort on the part of fishermen and 
processors to take up some of the slack 
by harvesting and packing tanner crab. 
However, due to market conditions pre- 
vailing with this resource as well as to 
fishing processing technology, the rela- 
tive results will be minimal and cannot 
be expected to close the production 


gap. 
The Dungeness Picture 


A similar situation is reported for 
Dungeness crabbing in Alaska. This fish- 
ery has operated historically to satisfy a 
market that exists primarily along the 
West Coast but since Dungeness pro- 
duction farther south along the Pacific 
fishing regions has been very good dur- 
ing the present year there has not been 
the incentive for Alaskan production. 
Furthermore, in some Alaskan areas the 
Dungeness supply has been low and 
fishing has been poor. 

It is not likely, therefore, that 1968’s 
13 million-pound Dungeness production 
will be equalled, as things look now. 

Alaskan shrimping is reported to 
have been somewhat improved in the 
1969 season but precise data on this has 
not been accumulated. As a matter of 
usual procedure such data is not 
gathered by state agencies until the 


close of the year when reports from 
processors are compiled and after the 
records are computed based on landings 
reports from fishermen’s deliveries. 


Scalloping Drops Off 

Alaska scalloping in 1969 also ex- 
perienced a drop from the 1968 ex- 
periences when a yield of 1.9 million 
pounds of meats were landed from an 
estimated harvest of 20 million pounds 
of whole scallops. State data relating to 
the 1968 value of scallop landings 
showed $2.25 million. Best estimates 
for 1969 indicate that somewhere near 
10 million pounds of whole scallops will 
yield around 1 million pounds of meats 
with an expected value of $1.5 million, 
possibly less. 

This fishery came into being with a 
dramatic impact last year after pros- 
pecting and experimental work had 
been started in 1967 by Kodiak region 
fishermen and processors who were 
searching for means to augment their 
declining king crabbing. 


Kodiak Helps the Cause 


These Kodiak efforts led to assisting 
efforts by state and federal agencies and 
the location of scallop beds with prom- 
ising abundance. In the spring of 1968 
the government agencies brought to 
Alaska an East Coast scalloper for a 
systematic exploration of the new 
grounds. Results of that work brought 
three others to Alaska from the Atlantic 
and inspired the conversion to scallop- 


ing of two of the larger Alaska king 
crabbers. 

This fleet of six boats fished the 
latter six months of 1968 to produce a 
phenominal harvest — the nearly 2 
million pounds of meats valued at $2.25 
million dollars. 

But when the apparent success of 
this start increased the scalloping fleet 
in Alaska to a total of 18 vessels — 
mostly additions from the East Coast 
fleet — things went down hill. Late in 
1969 only two vessels remained in 
operation and total production for the 
full year had achieved only about one 
half of what had been landed in the 
latter half of last year. 


Closure Initiated 


And, in the meantime, state conser- 
vation authorities had closed down the 
fishing in one of the two major regions 
where scallops had been located. The 
average landings from that area had 
declined to less than half what they 
were in 1968, indicating over-fishing. 

These circumstances of reduced 
scallop production and values, when 
added to the drop in king crab values 
for the 1968 season, and regarding the 
shrimp and other crab production as 
being essentially unchanged from 1968 
values, can be expected to result in an 
overall shellfish yield falling down by 
from $13 to $15 million. 

Alaska’s other major fishery — long- 
lining for halibut, augmented with sable- 
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PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES OF ALASKA SALMON PRODUCTION IN 1969 
(In Thousands of Cases and Thousands of Pounds) 





— King — — Reds — 





Fishing — Coho — — Pink — —Chum— — Totals — 
District Can‘d Lbs. Can’d Lbs. Can'd Lbs. Can‘d Lbs. Can’d Lbs. Can'd Lbs. 
Cases Other Cases Other Cases Other Cases Other Cases Other Cases Other 
Southeast __- 0.3 2,327 35 1,261 9 1,142 231 1,367 33 759 308 6,853 
Cordova ______ 4 82 87 = 1.5 148 §=186 — 35 74 313 303 
CookInlet________ 1.5 390 49 923 7 89 86 66 3 506 147 1,973 
a 0.1 — 38 43 2 0.6 552 557 47 114 +638 725 
Chignik_.----_ 0.3 -- 28 — 04 —_ 58 — Ss) — 91 _ 
Peninsula 0.4 Sl 110 79 3 21 1ill _ 34 19 258 167 
Bristol Bay ___- 18 795 440 736 ] 372 — _— 23 469 482 2,375 
STs ll 2,685 —_ 64 0.5 952 — 310 3 2,429 14 6,440 
al a cite 35 6,329 787 3,108 24 2,724 1,223 2,310 182 4,371 2,251 18,884 


Data are from preliminary figures compiled by the Statistical Section, Alaska Department of Fish and Game. Due to “rounding” of the 
data, totals will not exactly agree with sectional details, The “Lbs Other” products consist of Fresh and Frozen salmon and also those mild- 


cured and hard-salted. 
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THIS IS A SCALE DRAWING of the present layout at Kenai Municipal Airport and the proposed plans for the airport’s 
development. The facility is owned by the City of Kenai and the ultimate dream of both the City and the Kenai Peninsula 
Borough would be to develop the airport into a major staging area for air freight operations to the North Slope oilfields. An 
industrial park has already been started southeast of the main runway and future plans envision extensive development of the 


land along the taxiway to the east of the runway at the northern portion. 


Kenai Bids for Slope-bound Air Cargo 


The City of Kenai — with solid 
backing from the entire Kenai Peninsula 
Borough — is making a pitch to develop 
the Kenai Airport into a headquarters 
for companies involved in petroleum 
development both in the Cook Inlet 
area and on the North Slope. 

Although the Chamber of Commerce 
in Kenai has been engaged in some small 
scale promotion of the project most of 
the summer, the real push started in 
October when it was revealed that var- 
ious oil-related companies were investi- 
gating the idea of establishing an all- 
cargo airport in Chugiak, 20 miles east 
of Anchorage. (First word of the pos- 
sible air freight facility in Chugiak was 
published in the October issue of Alaska 
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Industry and later followed up by sev- 
eral of the newspapers in the state.) 


Backers of the Kenai Airport de- 
velopment are stressing the fact that 
Kenai already has many of the facilities 
necessary for the creation of an air 
industrial park, whereas Chugiak’s 
Birchwood Airport would require tre- 
mendous work before it could be 
brought to a useful level for the oil 
industry. 

Walter Steige, a consulting engineer 
and member of the Kenai Chamber of 
Commerce, is leading the Kenai Airport 
campaign. 

“There’s all that activity on the 
North Slope and everyone’s looking 


north,” said Steige. “No one even 
thinks of Kenai because it happens to 
be south.” 


But he was quick to list the merits of 
a Kenai location for companies operat- 
ing in the Arctic. Although Kenai is 
about 60 miles south of Anchorage, it is 
only about 45 miles further from the 
North Slope than Anchorage and offers 
numberous attractive aspects. 


Kenai Airport, which has some 100 
acres of land ready for development at 
present, has a 7,500-foot all-weather 
runway, flat approaches from all direc- 
tions and less congestion than Anchor- 
age International Airport which is lo- 
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Palmer Faces Some Major Changes 


By MAUREEN J. LUND 


Palmer, a quiet, clean community in 
a rustic rural setting, is feeling pressure 
to refine and realize its economic poten- 
tials. A sophisticated highway system is 
growing up around it and involving it in 
economic trends of the state. It has 
been characterized by its agriculture- 
based economy and prime location on 
the highway and rail systems running 
into the most populated areas of the 
state. 

The small town, about one square 
mile in area containing some 1,300 
residents, has suffered some setbacks in 
the last few years which have hit at its 
very economic heart. The coal mining 
operations in the valley shut down in 
early 1968 when it was decided its 
largest market the military bases nearby, 
would convert their steam boilers to 
natural gas. 

In 1965, the Matanuska Dairy was 
moved the 50 miles to Anchorage from 
where dairy supply contracts to the 
military were fulfilled. 


Both these events meant loss of two 
employment sources in Palmer. The 
valley has had its ups and downs in 
agriculture production through the 
years but this summer it experienced 
one of its dryest growing seasons, 
threatening the sustaining agricultural 
aspect of the Palmer economy, which is 
the retail-trading center of the Mata- 
nuska-Susitna Borough. 


This threat has given rise to re-evalua- 
tion by farmers in the area of water 
sources for their crops — consideration 
of extensive irrigation systems, for in- 
stance. 

As in most Alaskan communities, the 
federal, state and local government 
agencies are the largest employers in the 
town. In Palmer, these are notably 
agriculturally oriented agencies. Because 
of the farming emphasis in the area, the 
Alaska Agricultural Experiment Station 
headquarters are at Palmer along with 
the Matanuska Experiment Farm. 


There is also a University of Alaska 
Cooperative Extension Service Office 
concerned with agriculture, particularly 
farm management. Also represented in 
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the town are the U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service and the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. 

Other employment sources in the 
city limits include retail, insurance, fi- 
nance and service establishments as 
well as transportation, communication 
and utilities operations. 

East of the railroad yards and the 
business-residential center of Palmer is a 
small industrial area. This includes grain 
distribution facilities, potato washing 


plant, maintenance garage for heavy 
equipment and fuel tanks. 

Other items which can be-listed as 
having some economic impact on 
Palmer are the construction of the 
Pioneers’ Home (to be built on a 26-acre 
parcel of land) in the city, growing 
development of the surrounding largest 
recreational area of southcentral Alaska, 
a housing development, future highway 
and related construction, a new housing 
plant, an aluminum products distri- 





Throughout its agricultural his- 
tory, the Matanuska Valley has had 
farming-oriented problems con- 
cerning markets for products, farm 
management, financing and soils, but 
rain — or lack of it — has rarely, if 
ever, been among its list of maladies. 


This year, however, farmers and 
businessmen alike in the valley were 
faced with a very real precipitation 
problem — it’s been one of the driest 
growing seasons in the history of the 
valley. Although the Alaska Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service has not 
compiled its official annual report 

"yet, one knowledgeable source esti- 
mates that the valley has had only 34 
per cent of its normal precipitation 
this season. 


And, apparently, rainfall does not 
need to be extensive in that area for 
adequate survival of the crops. The 
Reporting Service, in describing the 
weather of the area says, “Summer 
and fall seasons have frequent 
showers and cloudy weather. Total 
precipitation is limited but usually 
adequate because of low evaporation 
rate.” 


According to a report in the 
Palmer newspaper, The Frontiers- 
man, in early October, Duane Skow 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture expressed concern over low 





moisture supply in all agricultural 


Lack of Rain Chokes 
Matanuska Valley Crop 


areas of Alaska even though some fall 
showers had helped. 

It was noted in the crop report 
that harvesting of both grain and 
vegetables was virtually complete in 
the Matanuska Valley at that time. 
Some arrangements for feed pur- 
chases outside the state had to be 
made due to small silage, hay and 
grain yield -— _ thus, increasing 
farmers’ costs. 

Skow explained that the subsoil 
reserve of moisture had been ex- 
hausted which will affect the begin- 
ning of next year’s season. A number 
of creeks and springs were reported 
dry and there have been complaints 
of well failures. 

In reporting on the 1968 crop 
season, the Alaska Crop and Live- 
stock Reporting Service noted that 
May was the wettest on record for 
that month in 1968. The 10-year 
average precipitation pattern indi- 
cated by the Reporting Service shows 
rainfall increasing from April to Au- 
gust and dropping some in Septem- 
ber. The summer months of June, 
July and August are highest accord- 
ing to the averages. 

Several sources in the Palmer area 
noted that this year’s turn of events 
had caused farmers in the area to 
take a close and serious look at the 
possible use of irrigation systems, 
apparently an area which drew rela- 
tively little attention in the past. 














bution center and some latent industrial 
development possibilities. 

It should be noted that a number of 
Anchorage residents are maintaining 
homes in Palmer and the outlying areas 
and commuting to Anchorage. There are 
a growing number, too, of those who 
have summer or second homes in the 
area. The newly improved highway be- 
tween Anchorage and Palmer enhances 
this development. With the completion 
of the new Anchorage to Fairbanks 
highway, the latter will be even more so. 

The improved road system develop- 
ing around Palmer increases the already 
advantageous transportation position of 
the community. Not only will the roads 
make Palmer more accessible to trav- 
elers throughout the state, but future 
highway development programs will 
widen the market area of Palmer prod- 
ucts, both industrial and agriculture. 


The town is located on a rail line 
running south to Seward and north to 
Fairbanks. The Glenn Highway connects 
with major road and marine systems to 
and within the state. Palmer is not 
currently served by scheduled airline 
but it does have several small air serv- 
ices. 

With transportation playing such an 
important role in development of 
Palmer, it is interesting to note plans 
being drawn up by the Alaska State 
Housing Authority for the Matanuska- 
Susitna Borough. The comprehensive 
plan includes development of the 
Palmer-Wasilla area along with the Pt. 
McKenzie region, the Houston-Nancy 
region and the communities of Wasilla, 
Sutton, Big Lake, Willow and Talkeetna. 

The Palmer plan delineates areas for 
industrial and residential expansion. 
Planners, in preparing recommenda- 
tions, are reportedly considering ex- 
tension of the state highway south of 
Big Lake across the Susitna River to join 
that coming from Tyonek on the west 
side of the Cook Inlet. 

Further, it sees industrial port de- 
velopment on land of the Knik Arm 
north shore adjacent to deep water. 
Palmer is at the head of the Knik Arm 
of Cook Inlet. 

Also being considered in the compre- 
hensive plan is an airfield for supersonic 
jets in the nearby Lake Lucille area. 

This entire Matanuska-Susitna plan is 
in the second stage, that is, preparation 
of recommendations for the future, but 
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Comparing 
Food Prices 








In Alaska 


From time to time, reports appear in 
newspapers throughout the state out- 
lining relative cost of food in Alaska — 
compared to “outside” cities and be- 
tween cities in the state and to other 
periods of time. 

There are basically two sources for 
this information. One is the U. S. 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the other is the quarterly 
report of the Alaska Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station in Palmer. 

The latter is a food basket com- 
parison project which began about 1950 
as research in food prices under the 
Statistical Analysis and Interpretation 
budget section of the Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Charles F. Marsh, economist with the 
Station, said the report was well re- 
ceived and its increasing popularity has 
brought the total number of quarterly 
reports now being mailed out each issue 
to 6,000 copies. They are requested 
throughout the U. S. and several foreign 
countries by such groups as Chambers 
of Commerce and educational institu- 
tions. 

Some 40 food items and 13 Alaskan 
communities are included in the price 
survey. Food items correspond with 
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is reportedly soon to go into certain 
implementation phases. The work is 
being funded by a grant from the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and the borough. The bor- 
ough is to pay its 25 per cent, partly by 
cash and partly by credit, for work done 
by its staff. 

Along with its central location ad- 
vantage, Palmer is close to raw material 
sources of lime, coal and clay. Some 
years ago, Permanente Cement bought 
property in the Palmer area and es- 
tablished claims on limestone deposits 
for a possible future cement plant. The 
deciding factor in establishing such a 
plant would be sufficient demand in the 
state to make it economically feasible to 
undertake such an operation. 

Recently, track and rails of a spur 





line between Palmer and Jonesville were 
removed. The spur was originally built 
to serve the coal mining industry which 
is now in abeyance due to lack of 
demand. 

John Manley, general manager for 
the Alaska Railroad, has emphasized 
that the railroad will retain the right of 
way for future use. He noted that if 
cement production should develop in 
the area, heavier tracks would have to 
be installed anyway. 

Some property is also being held by a 
long-time valley resident who would 
consider using the land for light indus- 
trial activity such as a light furniture 
manufacturing plant if such a project 
becomes feasible with future economic 
development. 

Two developments of a more imme- 
diate nature are a new prefabricated 
housing plant and an aluminum prod- 
ucts distribution center. Construction 
on the housing plant is expected to 
begin in early spring with July 1, 1970, 
the projected completion date. The 
plant is expected to employ from 60 to 
70 persons year around. The factory 
building is to be funded by a $450,000 
city bond issue and will be leased for 
operation to Huskey Manufacturing Co. 

Huskey is an enterprise of Anchorage 
businessman Robert C. Penney, presi- 
dent of Penney Sales Inc. The plant in 
Palmer is to produce mobile and relo- 
catable homes as well as permanent 
units. It was scheduled to be built this 
year. However, none of those bidding 
on the project could complete it with 
the funding alloted in the bond issue. It 
is to be re-bid early enough to permit 
construction as now scheduled. 

Offices and warehouse of the new 
firm, Aluminum Alaska Inc. (Alaska 
Industry, September, 1969) are being 
established in an old feed mill in Palmer. 
According to Tom Sundstrom, president 
of the company, the firm will be Alas- 
kan distributor for the full line of 
Reynolds Building Products, a division 
of Reynolds Aluminum Co. 

On the residential development side, 
the first new housing development of its 
type in recent Palmer history is now 
underway there. The first of some 30 
homes in the Lucas subdivision are 
completed. The builder is Hank Kolberg 
and Sons Inc. 

According to figures from the Mata- 
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From a Tool Shed to Worldwide Business 


Less than 25 years ago Universal Services, Inc., 
was little more than a dream. Today the company 
maintains offices from England to Australia 


By JAMES W. PHILLIPS 


You name it and USI will feed it, 
maintain it, staff it — anywhere in the 
world that industry demands. 

Universal Services, Inc., the world’s 
largest privately owned and exclusive 
logistical supply concern, is approaching 
the quarter-century mark in providing a 
unique array of support services to 
industrial pioneers situated in remote 
frontier regions of the six continents 
and Oceania. 

USI is one of the very few Alaska- 
originated businesses to become truly 
international in scope of operations. As 
founder-owner-president George S. 
Hiddleston puts it, “Universal Services 
has gone world-wide with customers 
developed in Alaska.” 

From a humble beginning in a tool 
shed at Fort Richardson in 1946, as a 
food service company with 18 em- 
ployes, USI has grown into a mammoth 
complex of integrated services with — 
depending on seasonal variations — 850 
and 1,000 employes in North and South 
America, Europe, Asia, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and the South Pacific Islands. Its 
list of clients, past and present, runs the 
gamut from A to Z — Alaska Consoli- 
dated Oil Co. to Zapata Offshore Co. — 
and includes both the giants and the 
lesser-known names in construction, 
government, mining, oil, and other 
assorted activities associated with mod- 
ern technological development. 

Today, USI maintains five regional 
offices (Anchorage; Great Yarmouth, 
England; Melbourne, Australia; New Or- 
leans, La.; and St. Croix, Virgin Islands); 
four field offices (Juneau; Emden, 
Germany; Honolulu, Hawaii; Angola, 
Africa); and a main office at 109 West 
Mercer Street in Seattle. 

The firm does little business in Wash- 
ington State — currently only one cafe- 
teria operation at Kent for Western 
Electric — and maintains its head- 
quarters in Seattle as a strategic site for 
administrative, accounting and _pro- 


curement functions. Seattle serves as an 
ideal base that is close to Alaska and 
convenient by air to the rest of the 
world for the company’s three key 
executives: Hiddleston, executive vice 
president Paul Grobe, and comptroller 
Barney MacDonald. 

As in the beginning, the mainstay of 
USI operation is the Alaska Division 
headed by general manager Bert Londer- 
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ville. Company-owned facilities in the 
49th State are the Anchorage branch 
office, a staging-supply depot at Umiat 
and the Kenai expediting center. USI 
also operates under a management con- 
tract a state-owned warehouse and of- 
fice complex in Juneau. 

The 2%-acre Anchorage operation 
consists of the regional office building, 
warehouses, and a storage yard for 











Universal Services Warehouse in Anchorage Has Been Busy Since Oil Rush 
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One of the USI Staging Depots 


construction materials. The port city of 
Juneau encompasses leased receiving 
and storage facilities as well as the USI 
field office. The Kenai center is com- 
prised of freezer, warehouse and office 
facilities. The Umiat depot, which was 
partially destroyed by fire in the spring 
of this year, has been rebuilt and en- 
larged. All-in-all, USI has invested up- 
wards of $750,000 in enlarging its own 
facilities in Alaska in the past four 
years. 


Upgrading Umiat Depot 

According to Alaska General Man- 
ager Londerville, plans are on the draw- 
ing board for further improvement of 
the Umiat depot to keep it abreast of 
the ever-increasing service demands of 
North Slope developers. Currently, the 
depot operates on a two-shift basis and 
ships seven or more van loads (32 to 40 
thousand pounds each) to Kenai and 
Fairbanks weekly. This winter, increase 
in North Slope activity will require 
expansion of the depot’s work schedule 
to three round-the-clock shifts. 

Londerville also admits that he, 
Grobe, and Hiddleston have quietly, but 
thoroughly, investigated possible ac- 
quisition of a large, suitable site for an 
office-warehouse complex in the Fair- 
banks area. 


‘Continued Growth Certain’ 

“Our continued growth in Alaska is 
certain,” Grobe disclosed in an exclusive 
report to Alaska Industry. “We will be 
upgrading all of USI’s present Alaskan 
facilities in the future. And, if war- 
ranted — and that contingency, due to 
North Slope activity, seems inevitable — 
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on the North Slope is Located at Umiat. 








we will establish a service operation at 
Fairbanks.” 

Grobe pointed out, however, that 
even with the addition of a new facility 
at Fairbanks, Anchorage will continue 
to serve Londerville as USI headquarters 
in Alaska. 

In 1968, USI’s gross totalled $13 
million, of which nearly $8 million 
originated in the Northland. Estimated 
gross for 1969 is expected to exceed 
$20 million, with approximately 70% of 
the volume coming from customers of 
the Alaska Division. 

Hiddleston sees a tremendous growth 
for Alaska in the next few years in all 
geographic and economic areas of the 
state, and modestly admits that a 
doubling of USI’s total volume — largely 
due to Alaskan expansion — is antici- 
pated in the next five years. He further 
indicates that to keep pace with its 
potential, USI is contemplating con- 
verting from a private corporation to a 
public stock company within the next 
two years. 

When pressed for details, the firm’s 
executives readily voice their optimism 
for both the future of their overall 
operation and for that portion of it 
directly linked with Alaska. 

“We have gained practical experience 
in all facets of support and maintenance 
service in Alaska over the past 24 years 
that few, if any, of our competitors can 
equal,” Hiddleston contends. “We have 
built a team of top-flight service per- 
sonnel who have the know-how. So with 
our proven track record in Alaska and 
elsewhere in the world, it is logical that 
new and old customers in Alaska will 
give Universal Services the opportunity 


to bid on rendering them total or 
specialized support. 

“Couple this opportunity with in- 
creased industrial development through- 
out the world — including that taking 
place in our home stamping grounds of 
Alaska — and we can see the same 
economic brightness ahead of us as we 
see for Alaska.” 


Alaska’s ‘Super-Boom’ 

Hiddleston, who considers himself as 
a veteran among the modern business 
generation of Alaska, says, “You have 
to travel to Alaska and other boom 
areas of the world as frequently as Paul 
Grobe and I do, to fully appreciate the 
tremendous expansion — super-boom, 
to coin a phrase — that is currently 
under way in Alaska. 

“I believe that the vast majority of 
Alaskans are adjusting to the bustle 
caused by North Slope exploration and 
that they have grown accustomed to the 
economic growth resulting from the 
constant increase in population through- 
out the state. 

“Outsiders visiting Alaska briefly on 
business, are aware of the activity, but 
being unfamiliar with Alaska, simply 
credit it as the normal condition. 


Picture Looks Bright 


“It is only when you are in the South 
Pacific or the Caribbean construction 
and development sites — recognized 
boom areas such as Puerto Rico and 
Australia — one day and then land the 
next day at the Fairbanks or Anchorage 
airports, that you can draw a real 
comparison. It is this contrast between 
boom and super-boom that enables one 
to fully appreciate the dynamic econ- 
omy Alaska currently enjoys and the 
tremendous potential that lies ahead.” 

Hiddleston envisions Universal Serv- 
ices’ gross income in five years from the 
Alaska Division alone to be in the 
conservative neighborhood of $20 mil- 
lion. He makes an educated guess that 
the number of company facilities in 
Alaska will have grown from their pres- 
ent four to at least six or seven. 

Currently, USI’s Alaska Division em- 
ploys approximately 500 peuple and 
renders service to 50 sites operated by 
30 clients. By 1973, Hiddleston esti- 
mates the number of clients and sites 
served by USI in Alaska will have so 
markedly increased that the firm’s total 
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number of employes in the state will 
number between 700 and 800. 

Universal Services’ story is com- 
pletely entwined with the personal his- 
tory of George S. Hiddleston who 
dreamed up the concept of a specialized 
company dealing exclusively in logistic 
support for industry ...nurtured the 
idea into reality . . . and then nursed the 
fledgling company into a position of 
international predominance. 


Capital of $14.85 


An ex-employe of an in-plant feed- 
ing concern, Hiddleston at age 29, with 
a total capital of $14.85, arrived in 
Anchorage in 1945. Once in his chosen 
“land of opportunity,” Hiddleston 
worked as a maintenance man, shoe 
salesman, waiter, and merchant patrol- 
man. One of the establishments he 
guarded was Blondie’s Cafe, a 13-stool 
eatery on C Street between Fourth and 
Fifth in downtown Anchorage. Owner 
Clyde Graves asked young Hiddleston to 
manage the place for six months while 
he vacationed in Oklahoma. Hiddleston 
agreed, sent to Seattle for his fiancee, 
honeymooned in a one-room suite be- 
hind the cafe, and launched the dream 
— amid chores as a short-order cook — 
that was to evolve as the complete 
service support company geared to food 
catering, housing, secutiry protection, 
housekeeping, maintenance and jani- 
torial service, recreation, community 
utilities, ad infinitum. 


Formed Partnership 


Hiddleston saw — and correctly eval- 
uated — the military revitalization of 
the Territory with its accompanying 
need for food, housing, and allied serv- 
ices for private and government con- 
struction installations. He formed a 
partnership with Graves and _ incor- 
porated Universal Food Services, Inc. on 
June 10, 1946, in Washington State. 

After a round of “get credit and we'll 
talk contract” and vice versa, the tena- 
cious Hiddleston landed an assignment 
with Birch, Johnson and Lytle, con- 
tractor for new construction at Fort 
Richardson and Elmendort and Eielson 
Air Force Bases. Back in Alaska, Hiddle- 
ston set up shop in a shed at Fort 
Richardson, and the new company 
served its first meals on August 12, 
1946, to men at Fort Richardson and 
Ladd Field. 
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USI KEY EXECUTIVES study firm’s expansion plans in the office of President 
George S. Hiddleston. Left to right are: Bert Londerville, Alaska division general 
manager; Barney MacDonald, comptroller; Hiddleston (seated); and Paul Grobe, 
executive vice president. 


In time, the word “food” was 
dropped from the firm name and a 
direct contract with the U. S. Army 
Corps of Engineers in April, 1949, 
assured USI of providing support service 
on military construction projects in 
Alaska for the next 11 years. USI 
branched out and next contracted to 
provide services for Pomeroy Con- 
tractors at Fire Island near Anchorage 
and Carson Construction at Japonski 
Island at Sitka. 

In 1952, USI began doing business 
with the Atomic Energy Commission at 
the Hanford Works near Richland, 
Washington. The assignment included 
maintenance of 201 family dwellings, 
2,000 house trailers, 3,400 bachelor 
quarters, a motor pool, heating and air 
conditioning, commissary operations, 
and providing sanitation and fire protec- 
tion. This, in turn, led to an AEC 
contract for Project Mercury in Las 
Vegas, Nevada. 


Oil Industry Aided 

In 1952 both Kerr-McGee Oil Indus- 
tries, Inc., and Phillips Petroleum began 
searching for oil in isolated Icy Bay and 
contracted with USI to support their 
new Alaska ventures. This was the first 
affiliation of USI with the petroleum 
industry, but it was a relationship that 
was to continue throughout the world 
and form the largest single block — 


some $15 million annually — of Univer- 
sal’s business volume. 


A Needed Service 

Like all new companies, USI had ups 
and downs. Sometimes what appeared 
to be modest contracts in remote 
corners of the globe turned out to be 
money-makers. Other times, simple- 
appearing assignments, such as those in 
the nearby Canadian brush country, 
proved disastrous. But, like most new 
companies offering a needed service, 
USI survived. Hiddleston became the 
sole owner and two important men were 
added to the executive staff. 

The first was Paul Grobe, now execu- 
tive vice-president. Grobe, who had 
joined Universal seven months after its 
formation, was named operations man- 
ager to coordinate the company’s wide- 
spread and diversified operations. The 
second man was former Fairbanks CPA 
Barney MacDonald, who as comptroller 
tightened purse strings and developed 
profit-producing cost controls fair to 
both Universal as well as its customers. 

Midway in the 1950s, Universal be- 
gan supporting Kerr-McGee offshore 
drilling rigs in the Gulf of Mexico. By 
1957, USI was providing complete sup- 
port for dozens of small oil-seeking 
geological survey teams in Alaska and 
for 36 oil rigs in the Gulf of Mexico and 
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First Alaskan LNG Shipped To Japan 








LNG Tanker Polar Alaska at Kenai on First Voyage 


A specially-constructed 800-foot- 
long tanker, the Polar Alaska, has 
inaugurated regular service between 
port Nikiski and Yokohama hauling 
Alaskan natural gas to market in 
Japan. 

The vessel — along with an identi- 
cal sister ship the Arctic Tokyo — 
will provide the Pacific transporta- 
tion link between the new liquefied 
natural gas industry on Alaska’s 
Kenai Peninsula and its markets in 
the Far East. (The tankers, built in 
foreign yards, cannot under present 
U.S. laws haul the LNG to U.S. 
ports, despite a possible market for 
the Alaskan product in Hawaii.) 

The LNG plant near the city of 
Kenai is a joint venture of Marathon 
Oil Company and the Phillips Petrol- 
eum Company. Phillips is operator of 


the plant with Marathon in charge of 
the marine transportation. The joint 
operation will supply some 50 billion 
cubic feet of natural gas annually to 
two Japanese public utilities under a 
15-year contract. 

Each of the tankers is 800 feet 
long with a 112-foot beam and 
cruises at 17 knots. The roundtrip 
between the Kenai plant and Yoko- 
hama will take about three weeks. 

Aboard the vessel, the liquefied 
natural gas will be carried at atmos- 
pheric pressure and at a temperature 
of minus 259 degrees F. in mem- 
brane-type tanks developed by a 
French firm. 

The boil-off — daily equalling 
0.25 per cent of the full cargo — will 
be used as fuel to supply steam for 
the tanker’s 20,000 horsepower 
steam turbine propulsion units. 


The Polar Alaska docked at the 
Nikiski port on October 15 on the 
inaugural trip after a voyage direct 
from Malmo, Sweden, where it was 
built, with only a single stop at Los 
Angeles. The super-tanker was too 
wide to go through the Panama Canal 
locks and made the voyage around 
the southern tip of South America. 

The Kenai LNG is the second 
Alaskan natural gas byproduct to go 
to market outside the state this year. 
A few months ago the Collier Carbon 
and Chemical Corporation (a Union 
Oil Company of California subsid- 
iary) started shipments from its near- 
by plant of ammonia and prilled urea 
also produced with the Kenai natural 
gas. Collier is using a specially-built 
480-foot barge to transport its prod- 
ucts. 
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© Transportation News 
Westours, North Land Report Additional Tours 


Westours, Inc., has a new man on the 
sales force. 
He’s Seymour, an adventuresome car- 


p \\ 
toon character \ 


who will be intro- ’ 
duced to travel 
agents and the 
public at large 
through Westour’s 
advertising mes- 
sages in the next 





few months. Beginning in November, 
trade and consumer publications 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada will meet Seymour as the “field 
rep” for the new “See More of Alaska” 
cruise and tour services offered by the 
Seattle-based firm. Seymour’s adven- 
tures in Alaska will be graphically por- 
trayed in a series of double page 
spreads, full page ads and in travel 
directory listings covering all aspects of 
Westours’ services. 


Appearing in color, as well as black 
and white, Seymour will appear in three 
new travel themes — “The Long And 


The Short Of It,” the “You Don’t Miss 
A Thing,” and the “See More” cam- 
paigns. 

Seymour will help launch the new 
13-day, round trip cruise from Seattle 
to Seward — the first time cruise service 
has been offered beyond Skagway since 
1954 — aboard Westours’ newest addi- 
tion to its fleet, the MV West Star. 


North Land Tours, which has offices 
in Seattle, Anchorage, Juneau and Fair- 
banks, willl be sending another cruise 
ship into Southeastern Alaska waters in 
1970. 

The new ship will be the Meteor, 
sailing the Norwegian flag for Bergen 
Lines. The vessel has most recently been 
serving the Caribbean and Mediter- 
ranean as well as.the Norwegian coast. 
North Land Tours, which conducts 
some 17 tours to Alaska, will act as 
general agent for the Meteor. 

The new cruise will start in Van- 
couver, B.C., with stops in Ketchikan, 
Juneau and Skagway. The return trip 
will include stops at Sitka and Ketchi- 


kan. Departure dates are scheduled from 
May 14 to October 13,1970. | 

The Meteor will be the first Scandi- 
navian ship to cruise Alaskan waters. 
The passenger list is limited to 130 with 
a crew of 100, although the passenger 
capacity is 225. The entire cruise is first 
class. 

* 

Sea Land Services. Inc., has applied 
to the Federal Maritime Commission for 
approval to charter 16 modern con- 
tainer vessels from United States Lines. 

Russell Hoehn, president of Sea Land 
Sales of Alaska, Inc., said it was too 
early to tell just how the addition of the 
16 vessels would affect the company’s 
service in Alaska. But he emphasized 
that Sea Land would continue to keep 
pace with Alaska’s fast-growing eco- 
nomic growth and business activity. 


e 
Gov. Keith Miller has ordered a study 
on the possibility of using hovercraft in 
a shuttle service across Turnagain Arm 
in Cook Inlet. Such a ferry service 
—PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 87 





Edmonton Firm Asks Mackenzie eth Route Permit 


An Edmonton firm has applied for 
Canadian government permission to sup- 
ply tug and barge service on the Mac- 
kenzie River in support of the North 
Slope oil rush in Alaska. 

The Mackenzie River in Northwest 
Territories provides one of two water 
routes to the North Slope area. The 
other is the ocean route around the 
northwest coast of Alaska. 

Applying for the license to operate 
ships and barges on the Mackenzie was 
Kaps Transportation, Ltd. of Edmon- 
ton. Kaps, known principally as a north 
country truck operator, is already in- 
volved in the Alaska oil business with a 
contract to haul pipe in the Valdez area 
for the Trans Alaska Pipeline System. 

Kaps’ application for Mackenzie 
River service is being actively opposed 
by Northern Transportation Company, 
Ltd., also of Edmonton, which is the 
only major company presently operat- 
ing barge service along the Mackenzie 
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route. Northern Transportation is a 
crown corporation and in recent years 
has enjoyed a virtual monopoly on 
Mackenzie River operations. 

In an October hearing before the 
Water Committee of the Canadian 
Transportation Commission held in Ed- 
monton, Reinhold Kadchinsky, Kaps 
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president, called Northern Transporta- 
tion’s service inadequate. 

He said the Mackenzie is the logical 
and cheapest route to the North Slope 
and said that an expansion of the 
northern service to Alaska would pro- 
vide a major boost to the economy of 
Edmonton and Alberta. 
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Tulsa Firm Plans Alaska’s City of Future 


Oklahoma builder plans start on $800 million project 


next June. Futuristic climate-controlled community 


would rise across Knik Arm from present city of Anchorage 


An Oklahoma corporation virtually 
unknown in Alaska proposes to start 
work next summer developing what it 
calls the “First City of the Twenty-First 
Century” on some 3,200 acres of land 
near Anchorage which it holds on low- 
cost 55-year state lease. 

The city (planned for an initial popu- 
lation of 5,000 and an eventual popula- 
tion of 20,000) is startling in its con- 
cept. It would consist of a tower office 
building and other buildings all con- 
nected by fully-enclosed malls. There 
would be no streets as such and no 
motor vehicles. The new city would be 
connected with the present city of 
Anchorage — across Knik Arm — by an 
aerial tramway. 

Whether the Tulsa firm — Tandy 
Industries, Inc. — will actually be suc- 
cessful in establishing its futuristic, 
“controlled climate” city only time will 
tell. Whether there actually is a real 
need for such a completely-enclosed 
city in the relatively mild climate at 
Anchorage is another question which 
cannot readily be answered. Whether 
the state (and local government) was 
wise in leasing the land — just across 
Knik Arm from the booming city of 
Anchorage — for under $60,000 a year 
is a third question still not certain of 
answer. 

But a look at Tandy itself, its back- 
ground, its accomplishments, what it 
claims for itself, and what it says it 
plans to do, can throw some light on 
these questions. 

The facts known to the public about 
Tandy and its project so far are pretty 
skimpy. They can be summed up this 
way: 

1. The day before the state held its 
$900 million North Slope oil lease sale 
several Tandy officials arrived in 
Anchorage in a leased corporate jet. 
They called a press conference, passed 
out illustrated brochures titled “Sew- 
ard’s Success — The Twenty-First Cen- 
tury City” and announced their plans to 
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build such a city at an eventual cost of 
$800 million. 

2. The first phase — planned by 
Adrian Wilson Associates of Los Angeles 
— would include 300,000 square feet of 
commercial space and 600,000 square 
feet of office space. This first section, 
with housing for 5,000 persons, would 
include the 20-story central building 
called the Alaskan Petroleum Center 
plus a commercial mall. 

3. Construction of this first section, 
costing an estimated $170 million, 
would start in June, 1970. Completion 
is scheduled in two years. 

That was just about all there was in 
the way of specifics in the public 
announcement. But it was enough to set 
the wheels of government spinning at 
high speed. 

The first word to the public of plans 
for the city came at the press con- 
ference held in Anchorage September 9. 
In less than two months (by November 
6) the state had advertised the sale — 
the normal lease procedure followed 
required qualification of any bids by 
submission of a development plan — 
announced that Tandy was the sole 
bidder and accepted a down-payment 
check of $14,000 to cinch the deal. 

A corporation which can get such 
action must be pretty high-powered and 
that seems to be Tandy’s reputation in 
Oklahoma. Still the company is all but 
unknown in Alaska and it has not done 
much to tell about itself. At the time 
the state accepted Tandy’s lease offer 
one Anchorage newspaper identified the 
firm as a diversified company best 
known for its retail outlets in the 
Southwest. But that is a different Tandy 
entirely. 

Tandy Corporation of Fort Worth, 
Texas is a publicly-owned corporation 
which is a diversified leather and west- 
ern clothing goods manufacturer. It also 
franchises “Radio Shack” an electronics 
store, in many states. 

Charles Tandy is chief executive of- 


ficer of this corporation. His brother, A. 
R. “Bill” Tandy of Tulsa is a member of 
the board. 

Bill Tandy owns another firm — 
Tandy Enterprises, Inc. of Tulsa — and 
that is the firm which proposes the 
build the 21st Century City. In its bro- 
chure TEI reports it has a “fifty year 
history of supporting the oil indus 
try...” But the name Tandy wasn’t 
associated with the firm until com- 
paratively recently. 

The company is not publicly listed 
but rather is privately held by Tandy 
and his wife, Mary Louise. It does not 
release income figures but some idea of 
its scope can be gathered from some of 
its known ventures. It is a prime con- 
tractor in design and construction of 
dormitories and other special-use facili- 
ties for schools, colleges, universities, 
hospitals and other types of commercial 
and industrial structures. As such it 
operates nationwide and is financed by 
C.1.T. Financial Corp. of New York. 

In 1957 Bill Tandy, a resident of 
Tulsa since 1946, purchased Southern 
Mill & Manufacturing Company from 
Walter Ahrens. Ahrens had formed the 
firm in 1919 as a supplier of architec- 
tural woodwork material during the 
rapid growth of Tulsa in its oil boom. 
Tandy changed the name of the firm to 
Tandy Industries, Inc. in January of 
1967 to more aptly reflect the diversi- 
fied business enterprises the company 
had grown into. 

It also manufactures relocatable 
classrooms for school districts and a 
fabrication division fabricates plywood 
structural components for all types of 
buildings. Its Southern Millwork Com- 
pany designs and manufactures custom 
and regular millwork for all types of 
construction. The Tandy Homes, Inc. 
division designs and manufactures con- 
ventional housing, vacation and resort 
homes (in other words, shell homes). Its 
EBCO, Inc., is an architectural and 
engineering firm of education building 
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its futuristic city with the present city of Anchorage across the waters of Knik Arm. Tandy calls its climate-controlled 
community Seward’s Success in opposition to the old name of “Seward’s Folly” for Alaska. The city would have no streets as 
such and no automotive traffic. Residents would leave their vehicles on the Anchorage side of the arm and travel to the city via 


this tramway. 


consultants and Southern Mill Accept- 
ance Corp. finances shell homes with 
real estate mortgages. 

Bill Tandy has also been a partner in 
the financing and building of several 
large, downtown buildings in Tulsa in 
the past several years. These include the 
16-story Petroleum Club building, the 
32-story Fourth National Bank building 
and a 12-story Holiday Inn hotel. 

Some of TEI’s larger past contracts 
include in 1968 a $9 million triple- 
towered dormitory for Duquesne Uni- 
versity; a $5 million contract for a 
complex of five student housing units at 
Monmouth College in New Jersey in 
1967; and in July of this year, a $1.8 
million contract bo build an extended 
care facility at the Bozeman Deaconess 
Hospital in Montana. 

One Tulsa source describes Tandy 
and his operations like this: 

“Bill Tandy is said by Tulsa bankers 
to be a considerably wealthy individual 
and financially responsible. 

“They say he has the contacts, 
know-how, and the staff to take on and 


complete any project he believes will 
make money .. .” 


However, Tandy has just recently 
taken this turn toward large urban 
housing and commercial projects and as 
yet there is no record on his perform- 
ance on such projects. 


He bought 1 ,600 acres just northwest 
of the central business district in Tulsa 
last year and has now sold a 50 per cent 
interest in it to Title Insurance of 
California, a large corporation with ma- 
jor capital to invest in such projects and 
past experience. The area involved ad- 
joins the Negro ghetto in Tulsa and it 
will be a difficult project to market but 
Tandy is pressing forward and is now 
taking surveys of the market. He has 
also just contracted to build homes on a 
100-acre site at the Mid-America Indus- 
trial District at Pryor, Oklahoma, lo- 
cated 50 miles northeast of Tulsa. 

But what are Tandy’s plans in 
Alaska? And how does he propose to 
carry them out? 

A big question in many minds has 
been the financing arrangements for the 
proposed futuristic city. The company 
still has not gone into details, however it 
did reply to a query from Alaska Indus- 


try by saying: “At this point the project 
will be privately financed through a 
consortium and mainly involving in- 
surance company mortgages.” 


Tandy said it plans construction and 
operation of the city under such a 
consortium arrangement “a consortium 
of some of America’s largest industry” 
with Tandy in control and managing the 
project. 


In reply to a query on another point 
of speculation, Tandy said it did not 
have firm commitments from any of the 
major oil companies or other large 
corporations for use of the city, how- 
ever it said it did have some “letters of 
intent” and pointed out that it is not 
yet at a point to make firm arrange- 
ments since exact costs are not known. 


Thus it stands for now. Tandy is 
expected to make some announcements 
of more definite plans in the weeks to 
come, now that it has the lease agree- 
ment in final approved form. There is 
also that target date of next June for 
the start of construction. There will be a 
great many people watching to see how 
the project goes. @} 
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Outlook/1970: Another Big Year — (conTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


the sustained heavy loads of the jumbo 
jets (which also begin arriving next year) 
and expects to see revenue increase 
from $6.5 million in fiscal 1970 to $8 
million in fiscal 1971. 

One federal estimate predicts that air 
transportation probably will remain 
more convenient, flexible, reliable and 
inexpensive than overland transporta- 
tion for supplying drilling operations. 
But it observes that this generalization 
probably will be less applicable to de- 
velopment drilling than exploratory 
drilling. It will aot apply at all to the 
TAPS project, where surface transporta- 
tion will be indispensable. 

Construction: The number one con- 
struction project will be, of course, the 
Trans Alaska Pipeline System. At its 
original estimated cost of $900 million 
it already was the most expensive pri- 
vately financed construction project in 
history. And there now are indications 
that the final cost will be in the $1.2 
billion-$1.5 billion range because of 
technical difficulties, delays and in- 
flation. 

But it is unclear how much work 
actually will be done on TAPS next 
year. There were indications that there 


might be delay by the Senate Interior 
Committee in granting an exception to 
the federal land freeze for the pipeline 
right-of-way. Concern was expressed, by 
conservationists and lawmakers alike, 
that not all the incredibly complicated 
technical details of constructing the 
pipeline under some of the most exact- 
ing environmental conditions in the 
world had been adequately answered. 

There also were indications that even 
if the pipeline permit were granted 
immediately, TAPS might not be ready 
to plunge into full-scale construction 
next year for much the same reasons. 
There simply are too many problems 
that have turned out to be more com- 
plicated than initially anticipated. There 
is considerable talk in the industry of a 
one-year delay beyond the scheduled 
late 1971 completion date of the pipe- 
line. 

Still, considerable work on the south- 
ern segments of the pipeline seems 
likely and Valdez and Fairbanks cer- 
tainly should begin to feel the immense 
economic clout of the project in 1970. 

Aside from TAPS, the construction 
industry will be marked by a high rate 
of building in the main oil impact areas 


— Anchorage, Fairbanks and Valdez. 
There will be some spin-off in other 
areas, but generally construction can be 
expected to be lower outside the oil 
centers. 

Anchorage, being the major popula- 
tion center in the state, certainly will 
feel the impact of the boom most 
strongly. This year has provided an 
indication of what may be in store for 
the Cook Inlet city. Construction within 
the city limits is moving toward a $25 
million year — nearly 100 per cent 
above the $13.7 million of 1968. FHA 
applications through September already 
were $41 million — doubling the $22 
million of the previous year. In short, 
1969 was shaping up as the biggest 
construction year in Anchorage since 
the earthquake recovery of 1964, and 
1970 figures, buoyed by at least three 
apparently certain major hotel projects, 
seemed certain to surpass that landmark 
year by a wide margin. Some officials 
were predicting a $30 million-$50 mil- 
lion construction season in Anchorage 
alone. 

Fishing: Despite the monetary pre- 
emminence of oil, commercial fishing 
continues to be one of the largest 
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Many of the biggest stories which came 
out of Alaska during 1969 were associ- 
ated with the oil industry. The super 
S-64 Skycrane helicopter, capable of 
lifting 10 tons, was used commercially 
on the North Slope all summer. The 
tanker Manhattan broke through the 
Northwest Passage to Prudhoe Bay in a 
trial run to determine the feasibility of 
making the trip on a commercial basis. 
Alaska’s Sept. 10 oil lease sale — the 
biggest in history — drew bids totalling 
more than $900,000,000. The airlift to 
the North Slope ranked as the largest 
commercial airlift ever. The Lockheed 
Hercules was used to fly most of the 
supplies to the Arctic. And during the 
summer, barges were towed north to 
Prudhoe Bay in a sealift which could 
easily have ended in failure. Instead, the 
operation was a huge success. (Please 
turn page.) 
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TANNER DE-ICERS 


With over 40 years of leadership in the field of air line de-icing 





equipment, Tanner Systems has developed a unit to answer the needs 
of another compressed air application. 


\ | = 13 | | TANNER 


DE-ICER 





The air brake de-icer comes in two 


The air brake de-icer is safe for brake 
systems. It injects the completely new 


THE TANNER AIR BRAKE DE-ICER 

provides inexpensive insurance against 

costly downtime. The de-icer prevents TANNERGAS into your air brake sys- 

accidents caused by air-brake freeze tem. This new formula contains a 

ups. lubricant which will insure no damage 
to valves, gaskets, or any other rubber 
or neoprene parts in the system. 


sizes — one quart and one pint. De- 
pending upon weather conditions one 
pint of TANNERGAS should last for 
thousands of miles. The unit takes up 
a very small portion of valuable engine 
compartment space. 


For the Ultimate in Preventative Maintenance uses 


KIM HOTSTART SUMMER & WINTER 





90% of all engine wear is due to low 
water jacket temperatures. A KIM 
Hotstart solves this expensive prob- 
lem. It provides quick easy starts 

and saves warm-up time. You 

save fuel with a KIM hotstart and 
prolong the life of your battery. This 
means your operating costs are re- 
duced as well as costly engine wear. 


LA cet 


Hotstart 












DISTRIBUTOR 


)) NORTHERN SUPPLY, INC. Q) 


776-8214 


SH 979.3422 


ANCHORAGE — 400 POST RD. KENAI — PORT NIKISKI DOCK 
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Western Offers 
Hawaiian Stop 
On L.A. Flights 


Western Airlines is now offering a 
free trip to Hawaii. Well, sort of. 

Ronald L. Latimore, regional sales 
manager for Western in Anchorage, said 
the airlines is offering a side trip to 
Hawaii for passengers on round trip 
flights between Anchorage and Los 
Angeles, Houston or Dallas. He called 
the new fares “the largest travel bargain 
today”. 

Western Airlines began direct service 
between Anchorage and Honolulu in 
late August on a one-day-a-week basis. 
Starting Dec. 15, the airline will be 
making the trip on Mondays and Thurs- 
days. 

What the latest fare offers is a side 
trip to Hawaii — with unlimited stop- 
over privileges — for passengers making 
round trips between Anchorage and the 
western cities of Los Angeles, Dallas and 
Houston. 

Western refers to the new offering as 
a “triangle” flight since passengers veer 
off to Hawaii on one leg of their trip. 

Latimore pointed out that the regu- 
lar round trip coach fare between 
Anchorage and Dallas is $422. He said 
now passengers can stop in Hawaii on 
one leg of their trip at no extra charge. 
Similar side trips are available for pas- 
sengers going to Houston (regular coach 
fare $452) and Los Angeles (regular 
coach fare $322). 

“On the Los Angeles trip what 
you're actually getting is 7,800 miles for 
$322,” said Latimore. “That’s some 
bargain.” 

The trips to Houston ana Dallas are 
being flown in conjunction with Delta 
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For Information Write or Call 
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SUPPLY 


2600 Seward Highway 
Anchorage, Alaska 99503 

















TELCO Answering Service, Inc. 
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MAILING SERVICE 
TELEPHONE ANSWERING SERVICE 


Most Experienced in the 
Fairbanks Area 


452-1213 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Exctusive 
Franchise 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


Tires 


Mechanical Automotive Service 


— Tubes — Batteries 
Fleet Tire Service 





Northern Commercial Co. 





Tire Division NC Credle 
“We deliver to Goodyear ae a 
National Accounts” onore 
Fairbanks 


NC Tire Center 


735 East 4th Avenue 
Anchorage, Alaska 
Phone 277-4522 
MGR. — JOHN KURTZ 


NC Tire Center 
638 Third Avenue 
Fairbanks, Alaska 

Phone 456-6685 
MGR. — JERRY NOONAN 





NC Auto Center 


Box 3333 — North Spur Road 
Kenai, Alaska 
Phone 283-7737 


MGR. — JIM THORNTON 


“More people ride 
on Goodyear Tires & 
more tons are hauled 

on Goodyear tires — 
— than any other kind.” 
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Western Offers Stop — 
(CONTINUED) 

Airlines which has the route between 
Los Angeles and the two Texas cities. 
Latimore said starting Dec. 1 American 
Airlines would join in the program. 

Also starting on Dec. 1 will be a plan 
whereby passengers on round trip fares 
between Anchorage and Hawaii will be 
able to fly to San Francisco at no extra 
cost. The round trip fare to Hawaii from 
Anchorage is $304 for coach passengers. 

Latimore said Western Airlines was 
particularly pleased with its Hawaiian ~ 
side trip because the route linked the 
three most important areas on Western’s 
direct service system — California, Ha- 
waii and Alaska. In addition, the oil 
industry from Texas is brought into the 
picture through the cooperation of 
Delta Airlines. 

“This is a Western Airlines ex- 
clusive,” said Latimore, “and we’re 
really proud to be able to offer it.” 

He said the flights to Hawaii aboard 
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“ANCHORAGE running near capacity in early No- 
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State. 


INDEPENDENT LUMBER INC. 


2030 Cushman, Fairbanks, Alaska 99701 Phone 452-2164 
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Complete Commercial and Residential 


Building Service — Material, 





Design Assistance & Prefabrication 
2ist & CUSHMAN 452-2164 FAIRBANKS “ij_— 
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Alaska Airman’s 
Guide Replaced 


The Alaska Airman’s Guide — the 
most up-to-date publication dealing 
with flying in Alaska — has been re- 
placed by the “Flight Information Pub- 
lication Supplement Alaska,” according 
to the Federal Aviation Administration. 

The Airman’s Guide, which is re- 
viewed and updated several times each 
year, provides pilots with all informa- 
tion available on the conditions of 
landing fields throughout the state. In 
addition, the Guide offers a number of 
tips for flying in the 49th State. 

The new publication, which is avail- 
able at Flight Service Stations in Alaska, 
is being sold for $1.25. Annual sub- 
scriptions may be obtained from the 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Dis- 
tribution Division, Route C-44, Rock- 
ville, Maryland, for $15.75. The pub- 
lication will be sent by First Class Mail. 


Airport Hotel 
In Anchorage 


A minimum of 200 rooms is planned 
in a new hotel at Anchorage Inter- 
national Airport being proposed by the 
state Division of Aviation. 

The division, which operates the air- 
port, has called for proposals for con- 
struction of the airport hotel. Specifica- 
tions call for a minimum of three stories 
initially and two more to be added ata 
later date. The initial structure was to 
include at least 200 rooms with banquet 
facilities, conference rooms, dining 
room and a cocktail bar. 

Plans call for 2.2 acres of recreational 
room to be used in the project with the 
hotel structure occupying 1.4 acres. 








Marketing Manager Named 


Vita Food products, marketing agent 
for Aleutian King Crab Co. since 1965, 
has named Tessim Zorach as marketing 
manager for king crab sales. Both Vita 
and Aleutian are subsidiaries of the 
Brown and Williamson Tobacco Com- 
pany. 

Zorach, whose fishing career dates to 
the time he was 10 and ran a string of 
lobster pots off the coast of Maine, is a 
graduate of Johns Hopkins and the 
American University graduate school. 
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@ Timber News 
Alaska Wood Products Begins Modernization Program 
Alaska Wood Products of Wrangell is of some 160,000 square feet of yard nine-saw edger. It was scheduled to be 
back in operation after a week of space with up to a foot of rock fill in operation by mid-November. 
inactivity while renovation work was topped by three inches of chopped Alaska Wood Products’ log pond has 
being done. The closure was the first of gravel. been doubled in size since the up- 
three which will be necessary to convert In addition, a new, 96-inch chipper grading program began and a new log 
the mill to a modern facility, which the has been installed. It is capable of haul is scheduled for completion be- 
company expects will reduce manu- reducing poor quality timber as big as fore the end of the year. 
facturing costs and upgrade products in 10 by 26 inches into chips for the pulp Company officials believe the Alaska 
the long run. mill. Wood Products sawmill will be the most 
Included in the work which has Another piece of equipment which is modern in the state when work has been 
already been done was the resurfacing _ being installed is a $50,000 8 x 60-inch finished. A second shift is scheduled to 
go into operation early in 1970. 
* 

Work has begun in Ketchikan on the ° 
initial phase of construction of a cant 
sawmill — part of the Ketchikan Pulp 
Company complex. The Central Con- 
struction Company of Seattle has 

' started moving some 10,000 cubic yards 
of rock to clear an area for the mill. 

The rock was to be moved from its 
location adjacent to the wood room to 
fill an area at the northeast corner of log 
pond. It will be used to provide footing 
for the cant transfer equipment which 

CANCELLED CONTRACT 
50% OFF 
NORTHERN’S H-F 
“4 oe 
We know Alaska... t 
from pillar to post. | 
| For 20 years our organizations have served “‘Alaska People” with a 
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: me j ! watts — remote control — tran- | 
: coverage, and at the same time — keep the money saved in Alaska! as) as oan tek iene 
equipment also available. 
| 
| | DAWSON « CO. of ALASKA INC. NORTHERN 
; weerry sometee BONDING ¢ INSURANCE RADIO COMPANY 
: 417 Second Ave. W., Seattle Phone AT 4 - 6300 4027 2ist Avenue West | 
| 943 West 6th Ave., Anchorage * Phone 279 - 3471 Seattle, Washington 98199 
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will be used in the cant milling opera- 
tion. 


The area from which the rock is 
being cleared will eventually be used for 
a chipping plant and log fuel storage. 

Central Construction’s bid on the 
project was lowest of three submitted — 
$39,000. The work was scheduled for 
completion in early December. 

7 

A leading native spokesman in Alaska 
has sent letters to two federal cabinet 
members voicing disapproval over tim- 
ber operations in Southeast Alaska 
which are being conducted on lands 
involved in the native land claims con- 
sideration. 





The letters were sent to Agriculture | 


Secretary Clifford Hardin and Interior 
Secretary Walter Hickel by John Bor- 
bridge Jr., president of the Central 
Council of the Tlingit and Haida Indians 
of Alaska. 

Borbridge said native leaders in 
Southeast Alaska were concerned about 
timber cutting on lands in the vicinity 
of some native villages which are pro- 
posed for grant to the natives in the 
land claims legislation now before Con- 


gress. 
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ANCHORAGE SAND and GRAVEL CO. 
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delivery has made AS&G 
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Professional people, 
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Transportation 
Center Planned 
In Fairbanks 


Plans for a 130-acre Transportation 
Center have been revealed in Fairbanks 
by an organization known as North 
Star, Inc. The Transportation Center is 
already under construction at the junc- 
tion of Van Horn and Cushman Street 
Extension. 


The location gives the center easy 
access to the Richardson Highway, Fair- 
banks International Airport and Metro 
Field and with the proposed rail service 
spur to International Airport, the site 
will play a much more important role in 
the transportation network. 


The idea of constructing the Trans- 
portation Center followed what North 
Star, Inc., called “recent economic de- 
velopments in Alaska, especially those 
of oil on the North Slope.” 


The firm said both the surface and 
air transportation industries are vital in 
this development. Plans for the complex 
in Fairbanks call for collection of facil- 
ties related to the transportation in- 
dustry. The center will be just minutes 
away from downtown Fairbanks, yet it 
is designed so that it will not pose any 
conflict with the city’s overall growth 
pattern, according to North Star. 


General warehousing space is already 
under construction in the area where 
the rail spur will run. Also included in 
the plans are rentable office space; 
communication service network; com- 
puter center; a truck center with fuel, 
parking, restaurant and lodging; a major 
service area featuring a machine shop, 
body shop, recapping service, sheet met- 
al shop, welding shop, supply depot and 
large parking area. 


In addition, there will be an area set 
aside for dealership for the trucking 
industry with a spot for display and 
sales, minor service and parts depart- 
ment, supply and storage and parking 
for new and used equipment. 


No timetable has been set for com- 
pletion of the Transportation Center 
but North Star, Inc., has opened an 
office at 1968 Hilton Street in Fair- 
banks and is currently in the process of 
talking with prospective customers 
about plans for location in the complex. 
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Film Produced 
For Promotion 
Of North Air 


A 15-minute, color documentary 
film describing the growth of North Air 
Airlines has been produced by Alaska 
Film Studios, Inc., of Anchorage and 
will be used by the airline in its promo- 
tional activities around the state. 


The film, entitled “Take Off’, traces 
the airlines’ development from a four- 
plane operation with a single route toa 
full service airline with more than 20 
aircraft ranging from twin-engine planes 
for charter to turbo-prop commuters to 
heavy cargo planes. 


North Air President Dick Williams 
said the film would be shown on tele- 
vision around Alaska as well as in other 
promotional activity. He said he was 
pleased that the documentary work had 
been done by an all-Alaska business 
because it enabled the airline to keep 
close tabs on the progress of the flim 
and assure that the story was accurately 
told. 
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A House You Can Blow Up 








INFLATABLE STRUCTURE proposed by Garrett-AiResearch for the Alaskan 
North Slope oil fields are dual wall, synthetic rubber coated, Dacron fabric with a 
floor area 20 feet wide and 52 feet long. Length can vary to meet customer 
requirements by adding or deleting 13 foot sections. Sections are joined by zipper 
and buckle connections. Buildings can be heated (or air conditioned) by electric, 
steam or forced air heaters. Entire unit can be air transported to site and erected in 
30 minutes by six men. 
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Graphix West 
Agency Formed 


Jay Perry and Associates, an Alaska 
advertising and public relations firm, has 
changed its name to Graphix West, Inc., 
and expanded into larger offices. Jay 
Perry is president of the new company 
and named to the Board of Directors 
were Jacqueline Palmier, vice president 
and major stockholder, and Delores 
Perry , secretary-treasurer. 


Graphix West, Inc., which recently 
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se 
added Frontier Rock & Sand, Inc., and 4 
its affiliated enterprises as its 34th WORKMEN S 
client, has moved into the former COMPENSATION 
% Alaska Aggregate Company building at 
13th Avenue and A Street. Including 
The company now employs three 
fulltime artists, two radio and television DIRECT LLOYD’S PLACEMENTS 
continuity writers and production spe- 
cialists, a photographer and an over-all 
production director in each department 
(publication, newspaper and radio and LaBow, Haynes of Alaska, Inc. 
television advertising). 519 D St. — 279-2422 
A photo lab and production studio Anchorage, Alaska 
will be installed at the new Graphix 
West office. 
International Townh 
presented by 
HUFF-LING, Inc. 

Every TOWNHOUSE Features: 

Car port + Foyer + Carpeting + Dish- 
washer + Range with vent + Refriger- 
r ator t Washer/Dryer + Water heater ¢ 

Garbage disposal + Heat lamp in batht 

Full and half bath ¢ All electric + 

Poured patio + Private balcony t FHA 
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or conventional financing 


International Townhouses are: 
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Engineered by Dickinson Oswald 
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Interior design by George Francis Cook, 

Seattle 
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from $33,95000 
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Aircraft Accidents Pose Insurance Problem — (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


processing. So far in this fiscal year, 
which started July 1, the board has 
investigated some 34 crashes. A year ago 
at the same time the federal agency had 
investigated 23. As of mid-October the 
board had counted a total of 130 
accidents since July 1. The comparable 
figure in 1968 was 120, according to 
Hafer. 

The most accurate figures the NTSB 
can obtain indicate that there are about 
4,000 aircraft based in Alaska and if 
there were 200 accidents per year, this 


would run close to the national average 
of 5.5 per cent. In fact, it would be 
slightly below the nationwide rate. 

Hafer said the influx of aircraft 
supporting the oil industry operations — 
particularly in the Arctic — has definite- 
ly been a contributing factor in the 
accident rise. “Naturally, there’s a 
higher exposure rate, due to the increase 
in the number of aircraft flying,” said 
Hafer. 

He said the vast majority of accidents 
are the result of pilot misjudgment. 
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Nationally, he said, some 82 per cent of 
the aircraft accidents result from pilot 
error. He said Alaska’s aviation history 
follows this pattern closely. 


Among the most common types of 
pilot error, Hafer listed plane over- 
loading, improper pre-flight inspection, 
flying too low, flying into known ad- 
verse weather and simply trying to make 
an aircraft do something it was not 
designed to do, such as take off on a 
strip which is too short. 

Hafer said he was convinced the 
accident rate could be reduced as much 
as 50 per cent if three basic rules were 
followed by pilots: 

—Be qualified in the aircraft you’re 
going to fly. 

—Know your own qualifications and 
limitations and never exceed them. 

—Know the limitations of the aircraft 
and never exceed them. 

Hafer said many accidents, including 
those involving experienced commercial 
pilots, are the result of poor judgment 
on the part of the pilot. 

One man who has _ investigated 
hundreds of aircraft accidents in Alaska 
during the past several years is Graham 
Mower of Anchorage, an insurance ad- 
juster who specializes in aircraft claims. 
Mower’s evaluation of the accident pic- 
ture is much the same as that of Hafer: 

“Low experience pilots are causing 


‘| an awful lot of the accidents and there 


are probably going to be a lot more. It’s 
pretty tough to get anyone with a lot of 
experience,” said Mower. 

He said he was certain the insurance 
companies would begin to place restric- 
tions on their policies if the accident 
rate is not checked soon. He said the 
companies would probably place re- 
quirements on individual pilots and 
force all the aircraft operators to set up 
safety programs for their employes. 


“Some of the operators already have 
this sort of program,” said Mower, “but 
you take a small outfit with one or two 
planes. You know they can’t afford to 
send their pilots to school. They’re 
running hand-to-mouth operations. But 
the insurance companies are going to 
put restirctions on their policies and 
make these pilots go through a good 
training program. 

“When a guy goes into business and 

—PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 67 
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Graham Mower 


For some people, living in Alaska 
requires a little flexibility — particularly 
when they intend to devote their life to 
one career. Graham Mower is about as 
flexible as they come. 

He decided when he was 18 that he 
would make his livelihood in the field of 
aviation. Shortly afterward, he made up 
his mind that Alaska would be his 
home. 


Mower, who lives in Anchorage, has 
gone to extremes to stay in the flying 
business. He came to Alaska in 1946 as 
a school teacher at Anchorage High, but 
he stayed with his teaching only long 
enough to land himself a fulltime job as 
a pilot. 

Since then he has been a flight 
instructor, built a Dairy Queen, and 
flown as chief pilot for Cordova Air- 
lines. Today he is the only self- 
employed aircraft insurance adjuster in 
Alaska, although he insists he “quit 
flying for a living” in 1958. 

When it comes to qualifications, 
Mower would probably represent some- 


Is One of a Kind in his Business 


thing of a dream to Alaska flight opera- 
tors. He had some 7,000 hours of flying 
before he came north and since then he 
has flown everything from a tiny J-2 to 
DC-3’s and C-46’s. He has type ratings 
in both of the larger aircraft. 

In addition, Mower has an Air Trans- 
port Rating (ATR), Aircraft Single and 
Multi Engine Land and Sea (ASMELS), 
Instrument Rating, Instructor Rating 
and various ratings for ground school 
instruction. 


Mower’s business as an aircraft acci- 
dent insurance adjuster has taken him 
from Ketchikan to Barrow. He has 
already worked on 50 accidents this 
year and usually has “eight or 10 going 
at one time.” 

His work involves interviews with 
witnesses and survivors of crashes, 
checking into aircraft papers and pilot 
qualifications, determining probable 
cause of an accident and obtaining an 
estimate of repairing the damage or 
otherwise settling the claim. 

Mower is convinced pilot inexper- 


ience is the major cause of aircraft 
accidents, particularly with the flying 
on the North Slope. He said the stiff 
competition to provide passenger and 
cargo service to the Arctic oilfield has 
led to the creation of a “vicious circle”. 

“This is nothing but economic pres- 
sure,” said Mower. “The big oil com- 
panies need something delivered on the 
Slope and the weather might be bad. 
The experienced operator says he won’t 
go because he knows it’s unsafe. Then 
along comes an inexperienced pilot and 
says he’ll take the job. It ends up in a 
crash. 

“It’s really a vicious circle,” he said. 
“You can’t get a job unless you have the 
experience and you can’t get the ex- 
perience unless you have the job.” 

Mower spends most of his time in- 
vestigating general aviation accidents, 
although he occasionally is called in on 
the larger commercial crashes. 


Mower learned to fly in 1937 under 
the civilian pilot training program. 
“I knew I wanted to fly for a living 
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the day I took my first plane ride,” he 
says. 

He flew in the Air Force and imme- 
diately before moving to Alaska he was 
flying a Steerman for the Erin Brew 
Company of Cleveland where he towed 
a sign behind the plane advertising 
Erin’s beer. 

“I got a teaching job in Anchorage 
because I couldn’t get a job flying right 
away,” Mower recalls. “I taught biol- 
ogy, general science and boys’ health, 
which, by the way, was sex education. 
We did the whole bit, too, and there 
wasn’t any controversy about it then.” 


While Mower was teaching school he 
got a parttime job as a flight instructor 
for Jack Carr at Merrill Field. In addi- 
tion, he taught ground school classes. 

In the summer of 1947, after a year 
of school teaching, he went to work for 
Northern Consolidated Airlines as co- 
pilot in a DC-3. A year later he started 
flying for the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and it was in this job that he was 
introduced to the versatile Grumman 
Goose. It was his first encounter with 
amphibian aircraft and while he was 
with the Fish and Wildlife Service he 
covered most of the state. 
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His next job was with Morrison- 
Knudsen which was under contract du:- 
ing the construction of the White Alice 
installation on St. Lawrence Island in 
the Bering Sea. Again, most of his flying 
was in the Grumman Goose. He ferried 
men and supplies between Nome and 
Northeast Cape. 

He built a Dairy Queen in Anchorage 
following his tour with Morrison- 
Knudsen and then worked for six 
months with Alaska Airlines where he 
flew DC-3’s and C-46’s on regularly 
scheduled flights. 

From 1951 to 1958 he flew for 
Cordova Airlines, mostly in the hazard- 
ous Prince William Sound area. He was 
chief pilot for Cordova when he quit to 
work for Federal Electric on another 
phase of the White Alice project. The 
job with Cordova was his last as a 
fulltime pilot. 

Mower worked for about two years 


| with Federal Electric, first as 2 catering 


and commissary manager and then in 
logistics. 

In 1960 he plunged into the insur- 
ance business, working for Jack Simp- 
son’s Northern Insurance Adjusters. 
From then until late 1968 he worked 
for Simpson and then he struck out on 
his own. 

At the same time he joined Northern 
Insurance Adjusters, Mower purchased a 
hunting lodge at Lake Chelatna, just a 
few miles south of majestic Mt. Mc- 
Kinley. He is a registered guide and has 
an air taxi certificate, although it has 
been inactive for several years. 

Mower may have officially quit fly- 
ing for a living, but chances are mighty 
slim that he’ll quit flying for fun. He 
owns a Cessna 170 and a Piper PA-18 
(Super Cub). And he’s raised a family of 
pilots, too. 


Mower’s wife, Mary Nel, has her 
private license, as do two of his sons, 
Mike, 27, a mechanical engineer for 
Solar Turbines in Anchorage, and Larry, 
23, who’s embarked on a tour of the 
United States. 

Another son, Jan, 21, is working on 
his private license and two other boys, 
Duane, 8, and John, 5, are getting in a 
little co-pilot time. 

Mower figures young Duane will be 
licensed just as soon as he’s old enough: 

“Every time we get off the ground,” 
says Mower, “he looks over at me and 
says, ‘I got ’’er,dad’.”  @ 
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Aircraft Accidents — (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


thinks about a training program, the 
first thing he thinks is that it’s going to 
cost him money,” said Mower. “What 
he doesn’t realize is that it might cost 
him a little to start with, but it might 
save him a whole lot of money later 
on.” 

Mower pointed out that the state 
requires Operators to have insurance 
before they can be granted certificates. 
He said if the insurance companies did 
not furnish insurance, the operators 
would have to give themselves coverage 
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and this, he said, would probably be 
impossible in 95 per cent of the cases. 

Mower said he knew Lloyd’s of 
London had been taking some big losses 
lately and pointed out that the com- 
pany was at least two years behind in its 
figuring and really didn’t know just how 
staggering the 1969 losses might be. His 
comments were borne out in the Oc- 
tober 18, cover story in Business Week 
entitled: “The Risky Future of Lloyd’s 
of London”. 

That story noted the very real pos- 
sibility that “unlimited liability” may 
be on the way out as far as the 
insurance company is _ concerned. 
Lloyd’s, according to the magazine ar- 
ticle, has suffered a severe loss in profits 
and a lag in the memberships which are 
the lifeblood of the legendary insurance 
organization. 


Although Alaska was not mentioned 
in the article, there were several refer- 
ences to the field of aviation insurance 
which indicated the company was tak- 
ing a beating in that area. One aviation 
underwriter was quoted as saying: 

“* ‘Our results have hardly encouraged 
anyone to reach for his checkbook to 
join (the Lioyd’s complex)’.” 

In discussing the history of Lloyd’s 
in Alaska, Vander Jagt pointed out that 
the company has built a reputation in 
the state of being here whether the 
business has been good or bad. He said 
other insurance companies have come in 
from time to time and then withdrawn 
either because of poor business or ex- 
orbitant losses. 


“Lloyd’s of London has provided a 
market in Alaska for years and years 
and this means a lot to an operator,” 
said Vander Jagt. “I don’t think they'll 
just pull out, but these accidents have to 
be cut, or something will have to give.” 
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© Fisheries News 


State Scraps Regulation Requiring Steel Buoy Tags 


A commercial fishing regulation re- 
quiring numbered stainless steel identifi- 
cation tags on king crab pots and buoys 
has been discarded by the Alaska De- 
partment of Fish and Game because the 
requirement was found impractical and 
unenforceable. 

The Department said in a recent 
statement: “Tag loss from pots and 
buoys has been very high in the course 


of normal handling of the gear. This 
regulation is being deleted.” 

But the Department went on to 
emphasize that the marking of pot 
buoys is still required. Buoys must be 
marked with the permanent department 
registration number of the vessel fishing 
the gear, according to the regulation. 

+ 
A fire in late October did some $1 
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million in damage to the Copper River 
Co-Op at Port Ashton, about 75 miles 
southeast of Anchorage. The cannery 
was closed for the winter. 

The blaze apparently started in the 
powerhouse where there was an explo- 
sion. None of the three men on duty at 
the cannery was injured. 

+. 

A new navigation regulation govern- 
ing traffic on the Kenai River has been 
approved by the Secretary of the Army 
and is being published by the Army 
Corps of Engineers. 

The new section of Part 207, Navi- 
gation Regulations, defines the main 
river channel as having a width of 150 
feet beginning directly offshore from 
the centerline of the city dock and 
extending 2,200 feet to a point 200 feet 
upstream of the Inlet Co. dock. 

Under the new ruling, vessels may 
navigate, anchor, or moor within the 
area until notification is received of 
intended passage to or from the docking 
areas. 
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Food Basket 
Comparisons — 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


those used in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Report, based on consistently 
used food items. Included in the report 
are the unit prices of Seattle food items 
based on the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Retail Food Prices by Cities. 

The Seattle total is a base unit of 100 
and the 13 Alaska cities’ averages of 
total food items are shown as a com- 
parison to that base. For instance, if 
Seattle’s food basket totaled $18.56 and 
Palmer’s basket totaled $23.23, Palmer 
would be listed as 125 compared to 
Seattle’s 100. 

Store managers in the cities surveyed 
are asked for permission by the survey 
enumerators to include prices in their 
stores. The figures are taken from the 
same stores in the same time period for 
each quarter and sale prices or weekend 
specials are used if offered on the day 
prices are noted. 

If there is more than one brand of a 
particular food item, the brand name 
sold in highest volume is used until 
another brand outsells it. In the smaller 
town, all the stores’ prices are noted. 


The prices for each food item in a 
town are added and averaged by survey 
personnel on a uniform unit basis. Then, 
these averages for each item in the food 
basket for the town are added for a 
total food basket figure for comparison 
to other Alaskan cities with Seattle used 
as a base. 

The 13 Alaska towns surveyed are 
Ketchikan, Petersburg, Sitka, Juneau, 
Kodiak, Seward, Kenai-Soldotna, 
Valdez, Anchorage, Palmer, Fairbanks, 
Bethel and Nome. 


As part of a move to cut down the 
Station’s expenses on this report, the 
University of Alaska extension service 
will be printing the Quarterly Report on 
Alaska’s Food Prices. Marsh feels there 
are not adequate funds to do the more 
in depth research involving such tech- 
niques as weighing each store according 
to its volume of business and weighing 
each food item according to its im- 
portance in the total food basket. 

He added, however, it is amazing 
how close the report correlates in most 
cases to the intricate Bureau of Labor 
Statistics report. 
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Outlook/1970: Another Big Year — (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


employers in the state, larger than the 
oil industry is ever likely to be. The 
1970 prospects for commercial fishing 
appear to be simultaneously full of 
opportunity and fraught with peril. 

The industry’s prospects are treated 
at length elsewhere in this issue by John 
Wiese, Alaska Industry’s fisheries spe- 
cialist, but in brief the salmon fishery 
faces the prospect of enormous runs 
coupled with possible chaos in regula- 
tions and processing. 

In poundage and case-pack, and even 


in dollars, 1970 is likely to be bigger 
than any of the last 10 seasons. Biolo- 
gists are predicting a run of 65 million 
fish in Bristol Bay alone — compared 
with about 20 million this year. That 
could conceivably lead to a catch of as 
many as 40 million fish and a pack of 
two million cases — 10 times 1969’s 
meager 400,000 — though most experts 
question whether the catch will in 
reality reach this potential high. 

Runs in other areas also are expected 
to be higher than usual, raising the 
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possibility of a total pack of four 
million cases of salmon (compared with 
2.25 million this year), though again 
experts tend to doubt that the actual 
pack will reach this theoretical peak. 

These huge runs — particularly the 
one in Bristol Bay — are a decidedly 
mixed blessing. 

To begin with, the processing facili- 
ties in Bristol Bay are not anything like 
sufficient to handle a run the size of the 
one forecast for next year. In the 
second place, the size if the run raises 
some very tricky regulations problems 
for the state of Alaska, and what an- 
swers the state comes up with will be 
crucial. And the marketing plans of the 
industry also are unknown. 


In short, one federal expert observes, 
“We are going to see all the perversities 
of the industry in operation at once.” 
What the result will be is anybody’s 
guess. 

In the halibut fishery, Alaska prob- 
ably will go after and fill its quota 
because market demand for the fish 
remains very good. Last season saw high 
prices and demand shift the center of 
gravity of this fishery from Seattle to 
Westward Alaska, so much so that Ko- 
diak exceeded Seattle in halibut land- 
ings. This trend can be expected to 
continue. 

The demand for king crab remains 
high and this fishery will continue to 
operate at its current high level. But 
stocks of king crab probably will con- 
tinue to diminish as they have for the 
last few years. Fisheries biologists, how- 
ever, believe the decline is temporary 
rather than permanent and an eventual 
upswing in the catch can be expected — 
but not next year. 


The future of the scallop fishery 
remains unclear, clouded by regulations, 
politics and uncertainty about stocks. 

Tourism: Many economists and gov- 
ernment officials believe tourism will 
play a larger and increasingly important 
role in Alaska as time passes. And next 
year, as in most other industries, a 
boom is expected. 

In 1968 the state estimates that just 
under 100,000 persons visited Alaska. 
This year the figure is expected to be 
about 107,000. Next year it will jump 
to about 125,000, according to state 
estimates. And the next year tourists 
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will pump about $43 million into the 
economy, compared with $35 million 
this year. 

State officials point out that one 
severe limiting factor on the number of 
tourists the state can handle is accom- 


modations. To partially circumvent 
this problem, the Department of Eco- 
nomic Development’s Division of Travel 
is launching a campaign to attract tour- 
ists to Alaska in the spring months 
before the traditional summer crush 
begins. The campaign will be launched 
by ads in the January issues of several 
national magazines, which will be avail- 
able on the newsstands this month. 
Appropriately enough, the campaign 
theme is “Spring Up To Alaska”’. 

The Travel Division also will be 
attempting to sell outdoors-minded 
visitors on the virtues of the many small 
wayside lodges in Alaska. Many of them 
have vacancies even in the summer and 
an effort will be made to fill them. 

In addition to the state’s advertising 
campaign, developments in transporta- 
tion also are likely to bring more tour- 
ists. There will be more cruise ships 
sailing to Alaska in 1970, with P. & O. 
Orient joining the lines already es- 


tablished on the run to Southeastern 
Alaska. Then Westours will run its Polar 
Star and West Star north as far as 
Seward and Cordova, increasing tourism 
to the Prince William Sound area. The 
state estimates that 28 ,000-29,000 per- 
sons will see Alaska by ship, compared 
with 21,000 this year. 

And 1970 will see the initial impact 
of the jumbo jets on Alaska. It is 
difficult to estimate their importance 
for 1970 because there is some question 
whether they will be certified by the 
Federal Aviation Administration in time 
for the Alaska tourist season. If they 
aren’t, then probably the only jumbos 
passing through would be those of 
foreign carriers landing at Anchorage. 
But when the big jets begin regular 
domestic flights to Alaska they should 
increase the rate of tourism. 

“The 747 is certainly going to have 
an impact on us,” says one state official. 
“They'll bring more bodies up — event- 
ually, we hope, at lower fares.” 

Timber: The Southeastern Alaska 
timber industry can expect further 
steady, sustained growth in 1970 — but 
no startling new developments appear to 
be in sight. The demand for pulp is 
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remaining about the same or increasing 
slightly, so the two big Panhandle pulp 
mills can anticipate a productive year. 
The market for cants in Japan also is 
high and probably will increase. 

There also will be an increase in 
logging activity in Southcentral Alaska, 
with new developments on Montague 
Island in Prince William Sound off 
Seward and on Afognak Island off 
Kodiak. 

Work will continue on the major new 
addition to the Alaska timber products 
industry — the U. S. Plywood-Champion 
mill for Southeastern. Most activity 


probably will be planning and site selec- 
tion (two sites are still under considera- 
tion, one just north of Juneau and the 
other at Sitka). Construction would 
follow in 1971. 

In the second week of October, the 
Pacific Logging Conference will meet in 
Anchorage, providing the city with what 
probably will be its largest convention 
of the year. As many as 1,500 member 
of the PLC may attend. They are 
discussing chartering the state ferry 
Wickersham to bring them up. 

Mining: There is considerable new 
interest in hardrock mining in Alaska 
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and some major exploratory work ap- 
pears likely next year. Hard information 
on specific industry plans is hard to 
come by but there are apparently well- 
founded reports that both Kennecott 
and Anaconda will be active in the state, 
particularly in the Seward Peninsula 
area. 

Government: Dr. Arlon Tussing, 
economist for the Federal Field Com- 
mittee, points out that despite oil, the 
federal government is still the largest 
industry in the state. And, he says, 
“There is a definite feeling in Wash- 
ington that since Alaska is going to be 
so rich, there is no need for further 
special programs for the state.” Con- 
sequently, cut-backs seem certain. 

The nature and scale of these remains 
uncertain at present, but Tussing be- 
lieves that, “Clearly there is going to be 
a slowdown at Snettisham (the hydro 
power project near Juneau). And it 
would be extremely unlikely that Con- 
gress would approve any federal ex- 
penditure for the extension of the 
Alaska Railroad (to the North Slope).” 

The other side of the coin is that the 
state itself now has considerable eco- 
nomic clout for the first time. The 
Legislature, and the outcome of a 
planned suit by the Arctic Slope Native 
Assn. to prevent the state from spending 
the money until the native land claims 
are settled, will determine how — and if 
— the money is to be spent. 

A generous land claims settlement 
itself could have tremendous economic 
impact on the state, since it would move 
another sizeable block of capital into 
the state and would have the potential 
of moving a largely poverty stricken 
minority into the mainstream of the 
economy overnight. But the nature of 
the eventual claims settlement remains 
very much in doubt. And at any rate, it 
appears unlikely that a settlement will 
be approved by Congress until sometime 
late in 1970 at the earliest. 

In short, then, Alaska, can expect 
another booming year in most fields in 
1970. But it is likely to be nothing 
compared with 1971, when the peak of 
pipeline construction, development 
drilling on the Slope and general ex- 
pansion of the economy will all hit at 
once. 

“There is going to be tremendous 
over-heating,” Tussing cautions. “1971 
is going to be hairy.” @ 
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Universal Services 
Grows into Giant — 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


Alaska. In 1960, USI contracted with 
RCA to serve 60 snow-bound sites of 
the “White Alice” early-warning defense 
system, and with P-M-Z Constructors to 
furnish supply and logistic service to 
“Project Press” on Roi-Namur Island in 
the South Pacific. 

On went the growth of USI. Alaska 
clients asked for their services elsewhere 
in the world. New clients on the rec- 
ommendation of Alaskan associates 
sought out Universal. Today, Universal 
Services, Inc., is a world-wide business — 
housekeeper, supply source, main- 
tenance man, town operator — to indus- 
try and government in every frontier 
corner of the globe. Uniquely, USI does 
not have a salesman per se. Its growth is 
solely the word-of-mouth result of per- 
formance, with Hiddleston, Grobe and 
the branch managers finalizing business 
arrangements with past and potential 
customers. 

USI has kept abreast of the times. All 
job costs and inventory controls for 
their far-flung operations are computer- 
ized. Even estimates on new contracts 
are programmed into the electronic 
brain, and the results — “‘modified by 
the know-how of human experience” — 
are speedily rendered clients whether 
the job be in Cabinda, Africa or Darwin, 
Australia or back home at Prudhoe Bay, 
Alaska. 





Dunn to Represent 
KorKap in Alaska 


Dunn & Associates of Anchorage has 
been named an agent in the nation-wide 
sales network for KorKap, a line of 
PVC-coated electrical conduit and fit- 
tings manufactured by Houston-based 
Plastic Applicators, a Schlumberger 
company. 

The principal owner of Dunn & 
Associates is D. A. Dunn. His firm will 
handle KorKap sales for the entire state 
of Alaska. 

The KorKap product line exceeds all 
industry requirements for resistance to 
chemicals, weather, impact and abra- 
sion, and is ideally suited for use in 
plants or other locations where corro- 
sive environment shortens the life of 
unprotected metals. 
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Kenai Makes Pitch for Air Freight Traffic — (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


cated within 10 miles of four other 
tower-controlled airports. In addition, 
Steige said the weather in Kenai area is 
better for flying, probably because the 
airport is located so far from any 
mountain ranges. 

A 12-page booklet outling the Kenai 
Airport potential was published by the 
City of Kenai earlier this year. It covers 
every part of the airport’s activities and 
even discusses some of the facilities 
available in Kenai which are only indi- 
rectly connected with air traffic. 


One portion of the booklet describes 
the airport this way: 

“Kenai Airport is ideally situated to 
support any Alaskan operation due to 
its central location. Just 60 air miles 
from Anchorage, it offers an all-weather 
runway only one mile from a year- 
round harbor, a good highway network, 
a modern city with ample goods and 
services, and a variety of nearby indus- 
tries capable of logistic support. 

“Kenai Airport offers flatter ap- 
proaches, better flying weather, less 
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congestion, more parking and develop- 
ment space, lower airport fees (about 
two-thirds the cost of airport fees at 
Anchorage International), rental rates 
and local taxes, and greater ability to 
accommodate the operator than any 
comparable facility in the State of 
Alaska. It lies practically equidistant 
from any existing or potential mineral 
exploitation or exploration areas in the 
state and should provide ideal location 
for a permanent operational support 
base.” 

The booklet further states that 
“Kenai Municipal Airport is willing to 
cooperate on any reasonable develop- 
ment proposal.” 

Included in the property available for 
development are more than 10 acres for 
immediate rampside operations border- 
ing on the main taxiway, nearly seven 
acres of lots in the Industrial Park across 
the street from the airport terminal, and 
some 20 acres of presently undeveloped 
land adjacent to the ramp. 

Unlike most of the other major 
airports in Alaska, Kenai Airport is 

—PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 77 
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B&R Tug Purchases Lowmen Commercial Co. 


Acquisition of the assets of the Low- 
men Commercial Company of Nome by 
B & R Tug and Barge, Inc., from Alaska 
Steamship Company has been an- 
nounced by Lewis H. Johnson, Presi- 
dent of PAC. B & R of Kotzebue, is a 
PAC subsidiary. 

Lowmen Commercial is a pioneer 
Alaska firm whose operations include 
providing tug and barge service in the 
Bering Sea and distribution of Standard 
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Oil products in Nome and surrounding 
communities. 

There was a time in history, however, 
when the name Lowmen was more 
closely identified with the production 
and sale of reindeer meat. In the late 
20s and early 30s the Lowmen family 
developed and marketed a prize string 
of reindeer for commercial use. The 
product found its way into many mar- 
kets in the Continental U. S., including 
Seattle, and was considered a delicacy in 
restaurants and exclusive clubs. 

By consolidating Lowmen Com- 
mercial and B & R under single manage- 
ment, Johnson stated, better service can 
be provided to the customers of both 
firms. 

PAC already is heavily committed in 
Alaska’s economic development, John- 
son pointed out, starting with resup- 
plying the Arctic DEWline sites in 1957 
the company reached a new high in 
tonnage this year when participating in 
the delivery of over 100,000 tons of 
supplies to the North Slope oil fields. 





Japanese Firms 
Locate in Alaska 


Three major Japanese trading com- 
panies have announced plans to open 
offices in Alaska early in 1970. 

The announcement made by the gov- 
ernor’s office identified the firms as C. 
Itoh and Co., Ltd.; Maribemi lida Co., 
Ltd.; and Mitsubishi Trading Co. 

Opening of offices by the trading 
companies will dollow closely establish- 
ment of a Japanese consulate in Anchor- 
age due in January. 





Braniff Applies 
For Alaska Route 


Braniff Airways has applied with the 
Civil Aeronatics Board for a route to 
Alaska. The route would run from 
Chicago, by way of Calgary, and con- 
tinue to Anchorage and Fairbanks. 

Early last summer the airline asked 
for a route between Dallas-Fort Worth, 
Houston and San Antonio, Anchorage 
and Fairbanks, by way of Denver and 
Calgary. 


Recently, PAC announced com- 
pletion of a permanent camp on 
Alaska’s North Slope to serve the drill- 
ing operations being carried out there. 
In addition to supplying the oil industry 
on the North Slope this coming year, 
the Seattle based company has been 
assigned the task of barging 60,000 tons 
of Japanese-built pipe to Prudhoe Bay 
for construction of the Trans Alaska 
pipeline system. 
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© Oil & Gas News 
More Oil Lease Sales May Be Scheduled This Fiscal Year 


Additional state oil lease sales will be 
scheduled during the present fiscal year 
if “sufficient competitive interest” is 
shown, according to Thomas Kelly, 
commissioner of natural resources. 

He said both Bristol Bay and Cook 
Inlet were possible areas for future sales. 
The state has been holding an average of 
two oil lease sales annually since state- 
hood. 


What is described by the state’s 
Division of Mines and Geology as “one 
of the most extensive sampling pro- 
grams” in state history is planned along 
the Trans Alaska pipeline route. 

Companies involved in the TAPS 
project plan to send a team of geologists 
along the entire pipeline route as part of 
an extensive sampling study. Plans call 
for the geologists to take samples from 
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the bottom of the pipeline’s eight-foot 
ditch at given intervals. Various analyses 
will be run on the samples in hopes that 
possible areas of mineralization will be 
indicated. 

+ 


The first load of pipe for the Trans 
Alaska Pipeline System to be delivered 
to the port of Seward was due to arrive 
early in December. 

Initial shipments of pipe, for the 
southern end of the line, have been 
going into the port of Valdez. The first 
Seward shipment, scheduled from Japan 
on the vessel Everett Maru was booked 
into port on December S. 

A 15,000-ton log carrier, the vessel 
was to bring in between 1,200 and 
1,300 joints of the 48-inch pipe. The 
pipe arriving at Seward will be carried 
by the Alaska Railroad to a storage yard 
in Fairbanks. 





Timber Potential 
Compared to Oil 


A top official in the Ketchikan Pulp 
Company believes Alaska’s timber re- 
sources hold a potential comparable to 
the state’s oil reserves. 


Speaking before the annual meeting 
of the Alaska Loggers Assn. and the 
Alaska Logging Conference, Harry 
Merlo, a director of Ketchikan Pulp and 
president of Ketchikan Spruce Mills, 
said the multi-billion-dollar timber re- 
source faces numerous difficulties, but 
offers a solution to a national problem. 

Merlo said only 17 per cent of the 
Tongass National Forest is available for 
commercial harvesting, but he said even 
this fractional amount of timber repre- 
sents enough lumber to shelter 30 mil- 
lion people. He went on to say that 
succeeding crops will provide at least 60 
per cent more volume. 

Much of the commercial-type timber- 
lands, according to Merlo, “are either 
inaccessible or are already set aside by 
law to preserve such areas as coastline, 
streams, trails and areas of scenic, eco- 
logical and archeological values. These 
include entire watersheds,” said Merlo. 
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Kenai Makes Bid 
For Air Cargo Traffic — 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


owned by the city. Both Anchorage and 
Fairbanks International Airports are 
state-owned. 

Steige said approach lights will be 
installed at the Kenai Airport before the 
end of the year and the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration has indicated an 
Instrument Landing Slope (ILS) will be 
installed by next summer. 

Steige said the FAA had told airport 
officials that priority consideration was 
being given to airports dealing with 
North Slope traffic, particularly those 
located in the Arctic. 

At present, one major air carrier 
doing work on the Slope is based in 
Kenai, that being Arctic Aircraft Leas- 
ing which has been operating four 
DC-7’s on contract operations. The 
company is presently building a 160 x 
180 foot hangar along the Kenai Airport 
taxiway. 

Steige pointed out that because the 
Cook Inlet area became the first oil 
producing region in Alaska, many of the 
oil tool industries had opened offices in 
Kenai and thus were already established 
there. This, he noted, would be an 
advantage to companies operating out 
of Kenai to the North Slope. 

Another selling point for Kenai, ac- 
cording to Steige, is its proximity to the 
Nikiski Dock which handles more 
freight than the Port of Anchorage. He 
said that ships bound for Anchorage 
could easily stop at Nikiski on their way 
up Cook Inlet and Slope-bound freight 
could be off-loaded and transferred to 
airplanes for the trip north. 


Seward, with a deep draft port on 
Prince William Sound, and Homer, near 
the end of the Kenai Peninsula, are both 
envisioned as towns which would play 
key roles in any program which de- 
veloped the Kenai Airport as a gateway 
to the North Slope. 


Steige said the Kenai City Council 
had endorsed a resolution calling for the 
promotion of the Kenai Municipal Air- 
port as a staging area for the Arctic oil 
activity. A similar resolution was given 
unanimous approval by the Kenai Penin- 
sula Borough Assembly which demon- 
Strates the wide support for the pro- 
gram. @} 
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The ‘69 Fishing Picture — 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 

fish — experienced a better year in 1969 
as compared with 1968. Increased land- 
ings of halibut in the state, plus higher 
prices, made for the improvement. 

The halibut landings in Alaska to- 
talled 20.5 million pounds in the past 
season, according to preliminary data 
from the International Halibut Com- 
mission which manages the fishery and 
keeps track of its economics. 

In 1968 the Alaska halibut and sable 
fish landings totaled less than 13.5 
million pounds. And prices improved an 
estimated 25-30% for 1969, so a sub- 
stantially upward value is a certainty for 
the fishery. 

Exactly what figure it will reach for 
the year cannot be ascertained until 
sablefishing has finished and when the 
last of the quota-governed halibuting in 
far westward areas has been completed 
but it should reach an estimated $8.25 
million under the circumstances. 

There was a development during 
1969 in the Alaska halibut fishery that 
may prove to be significant and historic. 

The fishery appears to be “moving 
westward,” at least as far as the location 
of its landings ports are concerned. 
Kodiak has been the main recipient of 
the benefits of this development, de- 
tracting chiefly from Seattle which has 
been the historic center of the industry 
in the past. 

This took place partly as a result of 
the establishment of cold storage facili- 
ties in the western regions of Alaska in 
recent years. They had been established 
primarily as facilities for king crab 
processing in the past decade but, with 
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crab processing diminished, the opera- 
tors have started competing for halibut 
landings. 

Offers to buy halibut were made by 
the Kodiak operators, with tenders to 
fishermen of “paying within 5 cents of 
Seattle prices.” 

This worked out to fishermen’s ad- 
vantage because it permitted them to 
eliminate the long haul to buying sta- 
tions across the Gulf of Alaska and in 
Seattle and they were able to put the 
time that was saved to increased fishing. 
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One halibut skipper reported it this 
way, “We could land in Kodiak and take 
a nickle less and still be ahead because 
the added fishing more than made up 
the difference. 

“My crew was even able to use their 
‘lay-up’ time to make the trip home to 
Seattle by plane, which cost each man 
around $200, and still make more 
money. On top of that it’s a lot more 
comfortable crossing the Gulf by air in a 
few hours than it is by riding it out ina 
matter of days back and forth.” 

The “lay-up” time in reference is an 
arrangement among halibuters to remain 
idle for a period of eight days following 
each fishing trip. This permits the men 
time at home between trips and is also a 
device that was designed to stretch out 
the halibuting seasons in order to pro- 
duce a more even flow of their product 
on the market and a resulting improve- 
ment in their fish prices. 

Another result of this changing of 
delivery ports that has been noted by 
some segments of the industry is “a 
fresher and better product” in the mar- 
ketplace. Halibut are held in ice aboard 
the fishing boats between the time they 
are caught and delivered to processors 
and reducing the time they are sub- 
jected to this temporary storage should 
obviously result in improvements for 
the consumer. 

Detailed information about the over- 
all utilization of herring in the state has 
not become available as yet but it 


appears to have been similar to 1968 
when 8 million pounds were harvested 
for use as bait and for roe extraction for 
the Oriental market. 

The effort expended to obtain roe 
increased in 1969 and is expected to 
continue in 1970 because of a world- 
wide shortage of herring generally and 
especially that available for roe extrac- 
tion. Suppliers to the Japanese market 
have even started substituting other 
than herring (and salmon) roe to fill 
their needs, according to accounts pub- 
lished in Japanese periodicals. 

The prospects for Alaska’s fisheries 
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for 1970 appear to be centered on the 
problems more of how they will be 
managed and conducted than anything 
else. Excepting for king crab the overall 
outlook for stocks to harvest are ex- 
cellent or, as in the case of halibut, 
normal. Market conditions are viewed 
as generally good or, in the case of 
salmon from which a bumper crop 
should be processed, “not especially 
disturbing.” 

Bristol Bay is due for an all-time- 
record run of red salmon that should 
yield a canned case-pack of two million 
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and, possibly, as high as four million. 
Effecting this would be the high-seas 
grab that must be expected by foreign 
fishers — Japanese and possibly Korean. 

Industry marketing sources say they 
are “concerned” about the possible im- 
pact of this prospective pack but also 
add that it is “not especially disturbing” 
them. 

To the Bristol Bay production there 
will also be substantial additions of pink 
salmon. Kodiak is expecting a record 
run — even greater than in 1969 and 
possibly the region’s biggest in history. 
There are also expected to be improved 
(over 1969) pink runs in other districts 
such as in Southeastern, Prince William 
Sound, Cook Inlet and on the Nushagak 
in Bristol Bay. 

Offsetting what might appear as a 
potential market glut, however, are a 
number of things: “Hole-over”’ stocks of 
canned salmon are expected to be low 
by the time the 1970 season starts and 
in some instances they may be non- 
existent. Demand and prices of com- 
petitive items (canned tuna, for in- 
stance) are up and will bolster the 
salmon market. There has been an ef- 
fective promotional program helping the 
salmon sales, notably on the part of the 
processors and assisted by the U. S. 
Departments of Interior and Agricul- 
ture. There has been a steady rise in the 
use of canned salmon that reflects popu- 
lation increases domestically and world- 
wide. And export marketing as well as 
military buying of canned salmon has 
experienced an upward trend recently. 

These factors do not fully assure a 
continuing sound marketing situation, 
the industry spokesmen say, but they 
tend toward a stability and should, if 
they are continued and especially if 
matched with precautions and sound 
management at all levels, make for an 
acceptible market climate for 1970. 


It is still too far ahead of the 1970 
season to anticipate answers to qucs- 
tions effecting the picture such as: 

What will foreign operations off 
Alaska do to the stocks that form the 
industry’s utilized resources? Some of 
this will no doubt be settled with 
diplomatic talks due this winter, but it 
is also to be expected that full determin- 
ations may not be realized until later. 

How will the canned salmon industry 
take care of the prospective whopper 
salmon runs? Especially in the face of 
processing facilities that have been in- 
adequate in many instances to cope 
with lesser runs in previous seasons? @} 
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Alaska may be suffering a multi- 
billion-dollar oil boom but the Number 
One occupation of the biggest segment 
of its people remains, and is likely to 
remain, related to the vast marine re- 
sources of the North Pacific ocean and 
the seas that wash its more-than-3,000 
miles of coastline. 


That’s the impression that was left 
with the thousands who _ thronged 
through the 1969 Annual Fish Expo in 
Seattle last October 5 through 8. Point- 
ing up this observation is the fact that 
there wasn’t another set of exhibits in 
the Expo that attracted more attention 
than the combination of those from 
Alaska. 

Foremost among these was the one 
operated by the City of Kodiak. 

There was never a dull moment 
around that booth. People often had to 
elbow their way up to its counter to 
taste samples of fresh king crab meat, 
snow crab and hand-picked shrimp meat 
that were offered there. 


Unquestionably, the lure that 
brought everyone to this attraction was 
the luscious offering of seafood morsels 
that are a prized part of Alaska’s pro- 
duction. And they lingered afterward — 
probably in temptation of snitching 
seconds — which exposed them to the 
salty pitches of a corps of never less 
than three Kodiakers attending the 
booth. Or they stepped a few paces 
across the aisle and took handsful of 
literature about the State of Alaska 
from a companion booth conducted by 
its Department of Economic Develop- 
ment and manned by staffers from its 
Department of Fish and Game. 


Also a part of the intrigue was an 
exhibit in which students from Ketchi- 
kan High School’s “Sea-Education” pro- 
gram regaled them on the efforts and 
aims of their unique undertaking which 
is to train youth of that region in the 
technologies of modern fisheries opera- 
tions. 

Alaskans also participated in the 
daily symposiums on fisheries-related 
topics that were an intergral part of Fish 
Expo ’69. And there were exhibits also 
from a number of the processors of 
Alaska’s salmon, shellfish and halibut. 
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Alaska Scores a Hit at Fish Expo 
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AMONG THE Alaskans taking part in seminar sessions at the Fish Expo in Seattle 
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was Olin “Olie”’ Rude, right, president of Anchorage Radio and Television. Rude 
was among the participants in a panel discussion on marine communications 


problems. 


An Annual Fish Expo is a relatively 
new institution. But, judging by the 
show in Seattle this fall, it’s destined to 
be a permanent institution. 

The idea originated several years ago 
among New England fisherfolk and 
people with whom they did business. It 
germinated around the proposition, 
“Why not organize an annual affair 
exclusively for fisheries in which fisher- 
men and processors can compare notes 
and where industrial agencies that cater 
to fisheries can exhibit their wares — a 
sort of ‘annual county fair’ on a na- 
tional scale?” 

The first two Fish Expos were held 
in Boston in 1967 and 1968. Then it 
was decided to stage succeeding ones in 
the principal ports of the nation where 
fisheries are important. Seattle was 
chosen for the third one and next year 
it’s to be in a Florida port. 

A format has been developed for 
these ‘fish fairs’ in which the first part 
of each day is devoted to symposium 
discussions dealing with subjects in 
which fisherfolk have special interests, 
the afternoons for reviewing the ex- 
hibits and the evenings are given over to 
formal and informal gatherings for so- 
cializing, listening to politicians at ban- 


quets and whatever else might interest 
any sailor in a port that’s new to him. 

The Seattle Expo was centered in the 
city’s hugh Coliseum complex, a facility 
originally erected as a part of that city’s 
1962 World’s Fair, almost directly be- 
neath the famed “Space Needle” that 
opened as a feature of the World’s Fair. 
More than 300 exhibitors filled this 
130,000 square-foot area and its largest 
auditorium was always filled to near- 
capacity with listeners and participants 
in the symposiums. 

These discussions featured subjects 
like “Fish Quality, Afloat and Ashore,” 
“The Lay System” of sharing fishing 
receipts between boat owners and 
crews, “Captains Speak Out” in which 
skippers told of their problems in var- 
ious fishing regions, “FCC — Radio or 
Smoke Signals” in which electronics 
technicians discussed vessel communi- 
cations issues, “The Fish Import Prob- 
lem,” etc. 

The exhibits consisted of several 
groups. Manufacturers and dealers in 
things used in fishing and processing 
were most numerous with nets and 
ropes, marine propulsion engines and 
appurtenances like propellors and steer- 
ing gear, ship designers and builders, 
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VHF + SSB. 


electronics devices of a wide range of 
sophistication and usage, and there was 
even one exhibit that featured a two- 
man research submarine. 

Fisheries management and develop- 
ment agencies of several states also had 
booths, supplementing an elaborate 
array by the U. S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries. Each related some- 
thing about what they were going to 
guard and improve fish stocks and fish- 
eries utilization. 

There were several exhibits by uni- 
versities that likewise published their 


programs and research achievements for 
fisheries. Also on hand were displays 
and pitches by fishermen’s co-operatives 
and unions. 

Participants included foreign ele- 
ments as well as domestic in the exhibits 
and also in the discussion features and 
(of course!) in the “socializing”’. 

The one that probably came the 
greatest distance to take part in the 
display of wares has its home office and 
factory in Hamburg, West Germany. 
This was the company of C. Plath, 
manufacturer of navigational instru- 
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ments — a firm that is, incidentally, a 
division of the American financial com- 
plex of Litton Industries. 

A featured contributor to the show 
was an emissary of the government of 
Norway in the person of its U.S. 
Ambassador, the Hon. Arne Gunneng, 
who shared a banquet podium with 
Senator Warren G. Magnuson. It was a 
team successfully designed to especially 
please an attendance of fisherfolk of the 
North Pacific who are heavily weighted 
toward Scandinavian root or extraction. 

Also much in evidence among the 
displays were the names of Japanese 
firms that make fishing gear — names 
like “Momoi Netting,” “Uroko Nylon 
Fishing Nets,” “Yanagia Machinery 
Works, Ltd.,” and others. 

But it’s a cinch that the one that left 
the best taste in the mouths of Fish 
Expo 69’s viewers was the booth from 
Kodiak that dispensed those tasty mor- 
sels of Alaska’s king crab, snow crab and 
shrimp meats. It was an appropriate 
compliment to the state’s hand-out bro- 
chure entitled “Alaska Fisheries” that 
passersby found on the counter and 
which admonished, “Look North!” 





Crain Industrial 


Forms New Division 


Crain Industrial Products Corp., a 
major manufacturer of petroleum chem- 
icals, has formed a special oilfield chem- 
ical division which will cover a world- 
wide market. The move is part of an 
expansion program initiated by the 
company . 

Appointed as sales manager for the 
Western Branch of Crain’s Oilfield 
Chemical Division was Walter Cox, a 
technical representative from Midland, 
Texas. Cox will supervise the company’s 
operations in the western United States, 
Alaska and Asia. 





New Whitehorse Hotel 

A 72-year-old Whitehorse landmark 
— the Regina Hotel — is making way for 
a modern new hotel building. 

A new two-story Regina is under 
construction containing 41 units, dining 
room, lounge and tavern. Space oc- 
cupied by the present false-fronted 
wooden building is to be used for 
landscaping and parking area. 

Cost of the project is about 
$450,000. 
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Seminars Open 


A series of conferences aimed at 
determining Alaska’s economic, human 
and environmental development goals is 
under way in Anchorage. The confer- 
ences will be conducted by the Brook- 
ings Institution of Washington, D.C., 
which was hired early in the fall by the 
Legislative Council to assist the Legisla- 
ture in shaping the future of Alaska. 


The first conference was to start 
Nov. 9 and run for two and a half days. 
More than 100 Alaskans from all fields 
were invited to attend the conferences 
according to Rep. Gene Guess, Legisla- 
tive Council president. 


“These Alaskans will be expected to 
contribute their time, opinions and tal- 
ents to help our state government de- 
cide policy that will affect the state for 
many years to come,” said Guess. “I 





Alaska Faces 
‘People Rush’ 


Alaska’s oil boom has triggered an 
avalanche of mail at the Department of 
Labor offices in Juneau, Anchorage and 
Fairbanks and officials fear a “people 
rush” may be shaping up for next 
spring. 

Labor Commissioner Thomas Moore 
said the state’s employment offices have 
received some 2,000 inquiries in the 
past month from job seekers outside 
Alaska. He said this is more than twice 
the number of letters received at the 
same time a year ago. 


“Traditionally, Alaskans are warm- 
hearted people and always welcome 
newcomers,” said Moore. “But this can 
be a harsh country for those who arrive 
with a dream and no job.” 


The Department of Labor has joined 
industry and labor in cautioning people 
about heading north before they are 
completely aware of the employment 
situation in Alaska. 


A spokesman for the State Federa- 
tion of Labor said Local 341 of the 
Laborers and Hod Carriers Union in 
Anchorage has been receiving 75 letters 
a week regarding job openings and he 
pointed out that this was just one union 
local in the state. 
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on State’s Economic Future 


believe we are inviting a solid core of 
Alaskan opinion makers. I am only 
sorry that all Alaskans cannot attend; 
but while all Alaskans will not be there, 
we are certain that the majority of 
viewpoints will be.” 

The first seminar was to cover an 
important topic for Alaska: Financial 
Foundations for Future Alaska. The 
second seminar was scheduled for Nov. 
23-26 and was to cover the Use of 
Human Resources in the Future of 


Alaska. A third conference on Dec. 7-10 
will focus on the Quality of the Natural 
Environment; and the fourth and last 
conference will deal with Alternative 
Futures for the State of Alaska. It will 
run from Dec. 14-16. 

The Brookings Institution, which is 
engaged in a wide-range of consulting 
activities, will organize the seminars and 
provide experts through its Advanced 
Study Program to aid Alaskans in plan- 
ning their future, said Guess. 





GHEMM COMPANY, INC. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


e EARTHWORK 


e BRIDGES 





e PASCOE STEEL BUILDINGS 


e@ CONCRETE 





| © PILING 
ila e PRE-FAB BUILDING COMPONENTS 


“ 452-5191 


METRO INDUSTRIAL AIR PARK 


P. O. BOX 507 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 99701 











Electrical Construction 
& Communications 


ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 


MAIN OFFICE 


1347 West Fifth Avenue 


Phone 614-488-0611 


Columbus, Ohio 


ALASKA DIVISION 


1705 Ship Avenue 


Phone 907-272-6461 


Anchorage, Alaska 99501 
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WHAT'S NEW? 





Dutch Develop Brush for Cleaning Anything 


A new rotary brush has been intro- 
duced in Holland which is designed to 
clean almost any type of material off 
conveyor belts. Among the substances 
which the brush will remove are sand, 
clay, gravel, fertilizer, pulp and pro- 
cessed products. 

Made by N. V. Technische Industrie 
T.B.O. of Ede, the Netherlands, the 
brushes feature nylon bristles which are 








CALL... 


452-1181 
FOR FREE ESTIMATES 
Alaska’s Finest Moving Service 


FOR MOVING ACROSS THE STREET 
OR ACROSS THE NATION... 


Worldwide Moving Service 
Statewide Moving 
Storage 


Local & Long Distance 
Moving 


Agents for United & 
Global Van Lines 


SOURDOUGH 9S. 
EXPRESS INC. 


508 12th — Box 288 — Fairbanks 
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resistant to wear. They are now avail- 
able for export to the United States and 
Canada. The manufacturers can supply 
brush segments alone, or a drum with 
segments attached, or a complete unit 
comprising a frame, a drum, brush 
segments and metal press strips. 

By means of strips and bolts, the 
brush segments are mounted on the 
drum which is made of sherardized 
steel, stainless steel, or aluminum. The 
segments can be changed quickly and 
easily by releasing the strips. The length 
of the bristles can vary between 3 and 
6.3 inches. 

Patent applications are pending on 
the rotary brushes. 

For further information, write to the 
Netherlands Consulate General, Com- 
mercial Division, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 10020. 


The British have developed an in- 
expensive portable alarm system which 
checks the contents of tankers to see 
that they are not overfilled. 

The alarm, designed in collaboration 
with British Petroleum Co. Ltd., con- 
sists basically of an encapsulated float 
switch on the end of a cable on which 
are marks every foot for 50 feet. The 


operator’s end of the cable is connected 
to a weatherproof, intrinsically safe 
audible alarm unit. 

The unit is powered by an encapsu- 
lated rechargeable 10 volt battery. 

Inquiries from prospective U. S. 
agents and distributors as well as from 
users should be directed to John Davis 
and Son (Derby) Ltd. (Mr. R. W. Job- 
ling, Export Sales Manager), P. O. Box 
38, Alfreton Rd., Derby DE2 4AB, 
England. 





Alaska Airlines 
Buys Twin Otters 


Alaska Airlines has purchased two 
new de Havilland Twin Otters for use on 
its passenger and cargo runs in South- 
east Alaska. The Twin Otter — a versa- 
tile prop-jet — has been widely used in 
support of the Arctic oil rush. 


Alaska Airlines has been leasing an- 


other Twin Otter for some time, but 
this aircraft has been returned to the 
factory since the two new planes were 
put into service. Normal passenger load 
for the Twin Otter is 19, although the 
seats can be removed to permit more 
cargo space. 














Maintenance & Service “Round the Clock” 


«POLAR OILFIELD SERVICES. 





2332 Railroad Ave. @e Anchorage @ 272-2212 
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Construction 
Bid Information 
For Contractors 








Invitation to Bid 


PROJECT: F-035-4(8) — PALMER-CANTWELL 
HIGHWAY, HURRICANE GULCH BRIDGE 
AND GRADING, FAIRBANKS DISTRICT, 
STATE OF ALASKA. Construction of a 558 
foot steel arch bridge and grading ap- 
proaches. The bridge will provide a 32-foot 
clear roadway width. Completion date: 
September 1, 1971. 

BID DATE: December 4 — 2 p.m, — Com- 
missioner’s Office, Island Center Bldg., 
Douglas. 

PLANS: Robert L. Beardsley, Commissioner 
of Highways, Box 1467, Juneau. 





PROJECT: S-0809(3) — LAKE LOUISE ROAD, 
VALDEZ DISTRICT, STATE OF ALASKA. 
Grading and drainage of 18.7 miles of 
roadway. Included in the construction will 
be one rest area with comfort facilities. 
Principal grading quantities include 527,- 
000 cubic yards of unclassified excava- 
tion, 580,000 cubic yards of borrow, and 
57,000 cubic yards of subbase material. 
Completion date: October 15, 1971. 

BID DATE: December 11 — 2 p.m. — Com- 
missioner of Highways, Island Center 
Bldg., Douglas. 

PLANS: Available at above address. 





PROJECT: ER-38(1) — COPPER RIVER HIGH- 
WAY. Grading and drainage of 1.79 miles 
of roadway and construction of three com- 
posite steel girder bridges, two each 785’- 
6” long and one 1225’-6” long, all with a 
clear roadway width of 30 feet. All work 
shall be completed by July 15, 1972. 

BID DATE: December 11 — 2 p.m. — Robert 
L. Beardsley, Commissioner of Highways, 
Box 1467, Juneau 99801. 


PLANS: Available at above address. 


Bidding Results 


F65501-70-B-1384 — Maintei:ance of Bowl- 
ing Lanes, Remote Air Force Stations, Alaska. 
Anchorage Remodeling ___-_-_____- $15,500 
castes & Somes —........._..__- _ 19,023 
Government Estimate ________.__.___ 16,100 





F65501-70-B-1262 — Alteration of Electrical 
Service, Bldg. 6-920, Elmendorf AFB, Alaska. 





OE aan $10,988 
0 ae $12,319 
Benen Meeetie 17,728 
Government Estimate ______________ 18,045 

DBA-14-0210 — Ketchikan Maintenance 


Garage and Office, Ketchikan, Alaska. 

fe. Intermmotional ...__._-_._._-_ $173,268 
Lindbrook Construction ____________ 179,353 
IE. IR Ft 198,758 
McGillvray Brothers ______________ 211,000 
Wayne Construction ______________ 224,000 
Consolidated Construction - _. 234,700 





DACA85 70 B 0013 — Pipe Insulation Re- 
pair, Ft. Wainwright, Alaska. 


R. L. Lawler, Inc. _ = $208,000 
E. J. Bartells Co., Inc. __________ 231,843 
Owens-Corning Fiberglass Corp. __ 246,870 
ENE See ae 284,573 
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STEEL & FABRICATION 


e BEAMS 
e SHEETS 


e CHANNELS 
e PLATE 


e ANGLES 
e FLAT BAR 








COMPLETE MACHINE SHOP 


456-4140 
FAIRBANKS MACHINE 


739 STEESE HWY. FAIRBANKS 





“RADIO FAIRBANKS" 





E quipment and 


re r< = 


Cc 2-WAY) wosite 
oO. 
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Sid Childers, Owner 
1010 College Road 
Fairbanks, Alaska 9970 
Phone 452-1049 
24 hour service ss 
‘\ y = SPECIALIZING IN: 

_> 








TWO BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 


Up to 12" X 12” X 20 ' cutting of Hemlock and Sitka Spruce 





INQUIRIES WELCOME 


Office 
P. O. Box 6085 Mill Location 
Anchorage Whittier, Alaska 
277-3522 GR2-2327 
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TEEL 


SUPPLIERS 


FABRICATION 


SKIDS — RAMPS — PALLETS 


GIRIEIEh 


TANK & WELDING 


456-5835 
125 ADAK AVE. P. O. Box 1193 
FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 











BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE? 


Bring your building plans into Brown's Salvage and let the experts serve your 
electrical needs. Brown's has all types of light and heavy duty wiring, tempor- 
ary electrical boards and west at Brown's too, in- 
appliances by Philco-Ford. \ cluding used ranges, re- 
See one of the largest sur- frigerators and Jamesway 
plus stocks in the north- ba 29 huts. 














INVITATION FOR BIDS 


Sealed tenders for a twenty (20) year contract to operate the following concession: 
Automotive Service Station Concession, at the Anchorage International Airport, Anchorage, 
Alaska, will be received at the Office of the Commissioner, Department of Public Works, 
Pouch “Z”, Juneau, Alaska, up to 2:00 p.m., P.S.T., on January 5, 1970, at which time and 
place they will be publicly opened and read. 

The contract documents manifesting the terms and conditions of this concession may 
be examined and-or obtained from the State Department of Public Works, Pouch “Z", 
Juneau, Alaska: Division of Aviation, 4510 International Airport Road, Anchorage, Alaska: 
or Airport Manager, Anchorage International Airport. 

The contract documents for this concession include the Instructions to Bidders, the 
General Terms and Conditions, the Bid Proposal as submitted, an Affidavit, Concession 
Bond and Notice to Bidders, all of which are incorporated by reference and made a part 
thereof and are also made a part of the contract to be executed by the successful bidder 
for his concession. 

All Bid Proposals shall be made on forms furnished by the State. 

The right is hereby reserved to reject any and all Bid Proposals and to waive any 
defects when, in the opinion of the Commissioner, Department of Public Works, such re- 
jection or waiver will be in the best interest of the State. 
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F65503 70 B 0130 — Repair Railroad 
Trackage, Eielson AFB, Alaska. 


Badger Construction, Inc. ________-$ 99,573 
D. J. Martsolf Construction ___._--- 117,000 
Lundgren’'s Pacific Construction ____ 193,000 
en Ree 3. 8. EEA 80,300 





Addition to Holy Family Cathedral, Anch- 
orage, Alaska. 


ie MS $83,525 
Gambell Construction ___-_---_---_- 85,400 
Woodruss Construction ____________-_ 99,890 





DACA85-70-B-0015 — Heat and Power Me- 
ter Revision, Elmendorf AFB. 
Off-Shore Fabricators, Inc. and 
Instrument and Control Sales & 
CS ae: $16,231 
ONIN isn nts csscscdeounbereeetitiaiiataaien 16,343 





Relocatable Classrooms, Greater Anchor- 
age Area Borough School District. 


F and W Construction ........__--- $22,900 
OE Ee 23,872 
Driftwood Construction ___---_-_-_- 23,955 
Gamble Construction Co. ___-______- 24,900 
Sandland Construction _____-_-_-_-_ 25,380 
ee 25,614 
; oon & wee, ee. .—........ 28,165 
Nc IE SEERaee te ene ma EE 22,041 





5-000S(3) — Guard Rail Safety Project, 
Fairbanks. 


Mt. McKinley Fence Co. _-_------_- $253,218 
Northern Ventures, Inc. _______-_____ 259,102 
Cooper Excavating & Const. Co. ___ 287,106 
Is i I I as screnensinatn 346,946 
ae aa 406,736 
EE ee ee ee mean ree rn 231,785 





DBA 11-0160 — Cordova Fish and Game 

Station, Cordova, Alaska. 

Saunders, Inc.: Basic Bid — $153,020; Alt. A 
— $19,000; Alt. B — $3,600; Alt. C — $1, 
990; Alt. D — No bid. 

Chris Berg, Inc.: Basic Bid — $163,000; Alt. 
A — $11,000; Alt. B — $4,000; Alt. C — 
$2,300; Alt. D — $4,500. 

Consolidated Construction: Basic Bid — $168,- 
700; Alt. A — $12,000; Alt. B — $18,000; 
Alt. C — $3,000; Alt. D — $15,000, 

Roger V. Burke: Basic Bid — $170,000; Alt. 
A — $11,000; Alt. B — $15,000; Alt. C — 
$1,000; Alt. D — $2,000. 

K, Inc. & William Champion: Basic Bid — 
$195,000; Alt. A — $14,000; Alt. B — $4,- 
500; Alt. C — $4,000; Alt. D — $5,000. 

J. B. International: Basic Bid — $209,823; Alt. 
A — $18,500; Alt. B — $4,500; Alt. C — 
$1,640; Alt. D — $8,000. 

Northern Corporation, Anch.: Basic Bid — 
$215,000; Alt. A — $40,000; Alt. B — $5,- 
000; Alt. C — $2,000; Alt. D — $20,000. 





DAFAO03 70 B 0018 — Construct Water 
Well at Biathalon Training Area, Ft. Rich- 
ardson. 

Sam Cotton Drilling Co, __..__-.------ $6,300 


Contract Awards 


CA-C-0020 — Rehabilitation of the Indian 
Pump Station of Whittier-to-Anchorage Mili 
tary Multiproduct Pipeline System to K In- 
corporated and William Champion, Inc. in 
the amount of $190,700. 

CW-C-0005 — Diversion of the Ninilchik 
River at Ninilchik to R-D Northern, Anchor- 
age, for the amount of $24,650. 

CA-C-0017 — Haines Roofing Job Award 
to Hovde Construction Co., Lynnwood, Wash- 
ington, in the amount of $49,407. 
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Transportation News from Around Alaska — (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


would provide a speedy access to the 
Kenai Peninsula from the north. 

Studies are also under way to con- 
struct a bridge across the Arm and also 
an underwater tunnel. 

Miller said the use of hovercraft 
would not preclude the construction of 
a bridge or tunnel, but he pointed out 
that hovercraft would achieve fast ac- 
cess to the Kenai Peninsula quicker than 
it would take to build a link across 
Turnagain Arm. 

The governor pointed out that hover- 
craft are used in regular service across 
the English Channel and might be ideal 
for Cook Inlet. The state’s Transporta- 
tion Task Force, chaired by Secretary of 
State Robert Ward, will undertake the 
feasibility study. 


* 
The Alaska Business Council has 
made plans for another Alaska Travel 








ALASKA ARCTIC 
SLOPE SEISMIC 
DATA AVAILABLE 
FOR PURCHASE 


NORTH AMERICAN EXPLORATION CO. 
2401 E. 2nd Ave. — Suite 315 
Denver, Colorado 80206 
or call 
303-399-7293 














and Trade Fair. The fair will be held in 
the South Coast Plaza and Town Center 
at Costa Mesa, Calif., March 12-21, 
1970. 

George Sullivan, executive manager 
of the Business Council, announced 
plans for the trade fair at the annual 
meeting of the Alaska Travel Promotion 
Assn. in Whitehorse. 

‘‘Again a shopping center was 
chosen,” said Sullivan. “This time a 
completely enclosed, temperature con- 
trolled mall with over 90 quality shops, 
ample parking and boasting 225,000 
shoppers a week.” 

Last year’s Trade Fair was held at 
Century City in Los Angeles. 

Sullivan said the Business Council 
had not had enough time to organize a 
widespread campaign for the trade fair 
and he asked that potential exhibitors 
either phone the Business Council office 
in Anchorage, or write the office at 360 
K Street, Suite 230, Anchorage. 


Once again there has been some 
discussion about moving the Port of 
Anchorage. The most recent talk fol- 
lowed a mid-October incident in Cook 
Inlet when a Sea Land vessel struck a 
rock near the Port. 

The Cook Inlet contour has changed 
considerably in the past five years and 
officials are unable to determine if this 


is the result of the 1964 earthquake or 
if it is related to structures at the port. 
At any rate, some people feel there is 
merit in moving the port across the Inlet 
or perhaps to Fire Island. 


Both proposals would involve a tre- 
mendous access problem since neither 
Fire Island nor the north side of Knik 
Arm is linked to Anchorage. 

Annual dredging operations by the 
Army Corps of Engineers have kept the 
area around the port open and this, of 
course, has been far less expensive than 
moving the facility. 
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@ Choice of different floor plans 


@ Luxurious furnishings 





—— : 


@ Specially constructed for 
Alaska living 


@ Extra features galore 


We buy, consign, and sell mobile homes. 


Anchorage Trailer Sales 
3745 Mt. View Dr. 


Valdez Mobile Home Sales Peninsula Mobile Home Sales 
Valdez, Alaska 


R Skies inc. 
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Fairbanks Mobile Home Sales 
2390 Cushman Street 


a branch office between 
Kenai and Soldotna 








PIPELINE 





Pumping Stations 
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General & Mechanical 
Contractors 


COMMERCIAL 
INDUSTRIAL 


456-5779 


YUKON 
SERVICE 
INC. 


BOX 3129 
FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 
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LOFSTEDT’S 


KENAI AIR SERVICE, INC. 


“ANYTHING IN FLYING — ANYWHERE — ANYTIME” 
ALASKA — HAWAII 





COMPLETE OIL FIELD SERVICE 
CHARTER — RENTAL — CONTRACT 
HELICOPTER — FIXED WING 


CALL 


283-7561 


ANCHORAGE RADIO NO. 495 


Box 232 Kenai, Alaska 





COMPLETE CASING SERVICE 


SERVING ALASKA'S OIL INDUSTRY 






Qualified 
Casing Crews 


Rope Crews 
Power Tongs 


Arctic Casing Service Inc. 


283-7895 
P. O. BOX KENAI 
3253 ALASKA 





FIELD — MAINTENANCE — SHOP 


Custom Welding — Complete Engine Repair, Gas or Diesel — Portable Track Press 


EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE FOR LEASE OR RENTAL 
Boom Truck—Dozers—Backhoe—Welders—Shop Trucks—Track Press—Generators 


ON CALL 24 HOURS A DAY 
452-3561 or 456-6010 


Mucign Equine ne 


709 14th FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 99701 P. O. BOX 2830 


SIG HOPEN 
Owner 


AFTER 6 
452-2089 





BLM Appoints 
Turner to Watch 


Pipeline Project 


The Bureau of Land Management has 
named Morris (Jack) Turner, 40, of 
Anchorage as Pipe- @ ° 
line Project Co- 
ordinator for the 
BLM. Announce- 
ment of Turner’s 
new assignment 
was made by Bur- 
ton W. Silcock, 
Alaska director for 
the BLM. Turner 

Turner, former design project en- 
gineer for the Snettisham hydroelectric 
project in Southeast Alaska, will be 
charged with keeping close track of the 
construction of the 800-mile pipeline 
from Prudhoe Bay to Valdez. He will 
also watch the development of the 
construction haul road and other facili- 
ties connected with the pipeline project. 

Turner, who joined the Army Corps 
of Engineers in 1954 following his 
graduation from North Dakota State 
University, has taken on increasing re- 
sponsibility in the engineering field. 
Silcock said Turner was well-qualified to 
take on the task of overseeing the 
pipeline construction. 

The Bureau of Land Management 
will assume the lead responsibility, 
along with the Department of Interior 
agencies and the State of Alaska, in 
seeing that construction of the pipeline 
is carried out properly and with no 
unnecessary damage to the state’s na- 
tural resources. 

A native of Bottineau, N. D., Turner 
received his A.S. in pre-engineering 
from North Dakota State School of 
Forestry in 1949 and his B.S. in civil 
engineering from North Dakota State 
University in 1954. 

He has served as an officer in the 
Society of American Military Engineers 
and the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers. He is a member of the Reserve 
Officers Association, and the Sand Lake 
Lions Club. 

Turner was a U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers officer during the Korean 
war, and is presently battalion com- 
mander of the 813th Engineering Bat- 
talion (Const.), U.S. Army Reserves, at 
Ft. Richardson. 
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pro} 
previews 


Two of the most recent major building 
projects now in the planning stages in 
Alaska are a $3 million Royal Inns of 
America hotel to be built in Anchorage 
(left) and an eight-story classroom 
building to be constructed at the Uni- 
versity of Alaska in College. The hotel, 
which will rise at Fifth Avenue and G 
Street, will be 14 stories high and have 
200 rooms. It will have an exterior 
glass-enclosed elevator. The classroom 
building will be started next spring and 
is scheduled for completion in 1971. It 


will house the university’s Institute of 


Social, Economic and Government Re- 
search; College of Behavioral Sciences 
and Education; and the College of Busi- 
ness, Economics and Government. 
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@ Company 
Reports 


Wien Consolidated Airlines showed a 
54 per cent increase in passenger traffic 
during the first nine months of 1969 
over the same period a year ago, A. E. 
“Bud” Hagberg, system vice president- 
marketing, announced. 





At the same time there were sharp 
increases in mail ton miles, freight ton 
miles and revenue ton miles for the 
same period, he said. Passenger revenue 
miles amounted to 63,060,000, up 54 
per cent; mail ton miles to 2,408,760, 
up 18 per cent; freight ton miles 
amounted to 4,149,040, up 94 per cent; 
and revenue ton miles up to 
13,545,133, up 53 per cent, for the first 
three-quarters of this year over 1968. 


September this year alone scored 
impressive gains with 24,790 revenue 
passengers — an increase of 50 per cent 
over the same month a year ago. Rev- 
enue passenger miles that month were 
7,393,000, a jump of 54 per cent over 
September 1968. 





A new brochure published by the 
Petroleum Equipment Suppliers Asso- 
ciation predicts that some 50 per cent 
of the tools used today in the oilfield 
equipment manufacturing, service and 
supply industry will be obsolete within 
10 years. 

The association, based in Houston, is 
composed of about 135 companies, 
representing about 85 per cent of the 
firms in the industry. Member com- 
panies in the association are head- 
quartered throughout the free world. 

“Companies in the industry, in many 
instances, report that a very high per- 
centage of their current sales volume is 
in products and services introduced in 
the past three to five years,” the bro- 
chure notes. 

. 


A new eight-page publication (Form 
G Motor Catalog, GEC-5000) from Gen- 
eral Electric describes the full line of 
commonly used 1/20 through five 
horsepower Form G definite and general 
purpose motors. Form G Motors are 
available in a wide variety of ratings, 


Trade Literature-——— 


enclosures, mountings and single : 
polyphase electrical types in NEMA 
and 56 frame sizes. 

The illustrated bulletin contains | 2- 
scriptive information, specificatio s, 
dimensions and a short section on 
accessories. 


CoO my 


“Controlled Heat Engineering” is tne 
title of a new booklet published »y 
Bigelow-Liptak Corp., of Southfie!d, 
Michigan, specialists in high-temperature 
heat system design and construction. 
The booklet describes various types of 
controlled heat applications and ex- 
plains Bigelow-Liptak’s experience and 
capabilities in these fields. 


Some of the applications of con- 
trolled heat described are pollution con- 
trol through industrial waste inciner- 
ation, glass annealing lehrs, moist fuel 
cells, hot air furnaces and high tempera- 
ture roller hearth furnaces. 

The booklet may be obtained by 
writing Bigelow-Liptak Corp., South- 
field, Michigan, U.S.A. 48075. 





J.B. WARRACK COMPANY 


ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS 


WASHINGTON — ALASKA 
JUNEAU 
HOSPITAL, JUNEAU DORMITORY 
DINING COMPLEX FAIRBANKS, KODIAK, SI NCE 1 91 7 
ISLAND HOSPITAL KODIAK, ANCHORAGE 
TIMES BLOG., KENA!I BRANCH, NATIONAL BANK 
OF ALASKA, KETCHIKAN GENERAL HOSPITAL, SEATTLE 


HILL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ANCHORAGE. 
BETHEL SCHOOL ADDITION, BETHEL, 

. SEARS ROEBUCK ANCHORAGE, 
CLINIC, JUNEAU, WESTWARD HOTEL 


PALMER HIGH 
NATIVE HEALTH 


ANCHORAGE "'THE MALL"’, ANCHORAGE. N.W. AIRLINES 


P. O. Box 9265 Queen Anne Station 
Telex 32-9645 








SERVICES BLDG. ANCHORAGE, AIR TERMINAL BLOG. 
NORMAN BLDG. KODIAK, PETERSBURG HOSPITAL 

ADDON. PETERSBURG. FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 

A. J. CHURCH, ANCHORAGE TUDOR ELEMENTARY, 
WENDLER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ANCHORAGE. CHUGIACK 
HIGH SCHOOL, CHUGIAK SCHOOL FACILITIES, ELMENDORF 
AFB. NORTH KENAI ELEMENTARY FELTON AMERICAN MO 
TORS GARAGE, ANCHORAGE. PORT WAKEFIELD PROCESSING 


PLANT KODIAK WONDER PARK ELEMENTARY, ANCHORAGE, 


KODIAK-ALEUTIAN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOL FACILITIES FT RICH 
ARDSON. NATIONAL BANK OF ALASKA 
JUNEAU. 
“HELPING HAND” 
ELEMDORF AFB. 


EAST HOMER 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, 
HOMER 
ORAH 
DEE CLARK 


JUNIOR HIGH 


HAINES SCHOOL 


ANCHORAGE 
P. O. Box 2080 Federal Station 
Telex 049-8-201 





JUNEAU 
P.O. Box 66 
mT. 
McKINLEY 
VisiToR 
CENTER. 
JU NEAU- 
DOUGLAS 
GYMNASUM 
AND 
AUDITORIUM 


For Over Half A Century J. B. Warrack Has Been Solving Alaska’s Building Problems. 
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Personalities In Alaska Business .. . 


The Frontier Company of Alaska 
has made two important promo- 
tions. Ronald L. 
Hinn has been 
named executive 
vice president in 
charge of all mul- 
tiple company op- 
erations and Rod- 
ney W. Burgh has 
been named com- 
pany comptroller. 

The Frontier Company includes 
Frontier Rock and Sand, Inc., Fron- 
tier Transportation Company and 
Frontier Tug and Barge Co. 

Hinn, who has served as vice 
president and general manager of 
Frontier since 1967, is a native of 
Minnesota and a graduate of Ma- 
calester College. Burgh, a Washing- 
ton State University graduate, has 
been associated with banking in 
Alaska for several years. In addi- 
tion to his position as comptroller 
for Frontier, he will serve as secre- 
tary-treasurer on the Board of Di- 
rectors. 





Hinn 


- 

Ray Renshaw. an Alaska Airlines 
captain with some 35 years of fly- 
ing experience in 
Alaska, has been 
named chief pilot 
for the Alaska di- 
vision of U. S. Ply- 
wood - Champion 
Papers, Inc., 
which will estab- 
lish a forest prod- 
ucts manufactur- 
ing complex in the state. 

Renshaw retired from Alaska Air- 
lines in late September after 24 
years of service. In his new job he 
will be flying U.S. Plywood-Cham- 
pion Papers’ Grumman _ Super 
Goose, a turbo-prop amphibian 
which will be used in shuttling per- 
sonnel between division headquar- 
ters and logging and mill opera- 
tions. 

Renshaw has some 17,000 hours 
of flying to his credit, many of them 
in the same type aircraft he will be 
flying for U.S. Plywood-Champion. 

Ray Fulkerson, who has worked 


~ 
Renshaw 
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for Alaska Airlines for the past 10 
years, has been named pilot-main- 
tenance supervisor for U.S. Ply- 
wood-Champion. In addition to 
heading the aircraft maintenance 
division, he will be co-pilot in the 
Super Goose. 
7 

Don Brown of Sitka, operator of 
the Mud Bay Logging Camp, has 
been elected president of the Alas- 
ka Loggers Association. He suc- 
ceeds Pat Soderberg who has held 
the top office for the past two years. 

The Alaska Loggers Association, 
which held its annual meeting in 
Ketchikan, elected Lloyd Jones of 
Petersburg as vice president, Don 
Finney of Ketchikan Pulp as treas- 
urer and Don Bell of Ketchikan was 
re-elected manager and secretary 
of the organization. 

7 

International Harvester Com- 
pany’s Solar Division has named 
Michael G. Mow- 
er as its sales en- 
gineer in Anchor- 
age. He will rep- 
resent Solar gas 
turbine engines “ 
and equipment to 7 
the oil and gas 
industry in the 
state. Mower will 
report to George S. McLean. Solar’s 
district manager of San Francisco. 
Mower will cover the 49th State 
from Solar’s office at 710 Northern 
Lights Blvd., Suite 3, Anchorage. 
He joins three Solar technical and 
field service representatives in 
Anchorage — Richard D. Hagmann, 
Eldon L. Gallear and Glen A. Rob- 
erts. 


Mower 


2 

The former manager of RCA Ser- 
vice Company in Anchorage — 
Fred D. Chiei — has been elected 
executive vice president of RCA 
Alaska Communications, Inc. An- 
nouncement of Chiei’s_ election 
came at the same time RCA Alas- 
com applied to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and the 
Alaska Public Service Commission 
for a certificate and license to ac- 





quire Alaska Communications Sys- 
tem. 

The company elected its first 
board of directors which includes 
Charles M. Odorizzi, executive vice 
president of RCA Corp; Anthony L. 
Conrad, executive vice president, 
services of RCA Corp; Howard R. 
Hawkins, president of RCA Global 
Communications, Inc.; Edwin W. 
Peterson, vice president, finance of 
RCA Global Communications; and 
Chiei. 

. 

Carter Barcus of Plano, Texas, 
has been named director of public 
relations for Atlan- , 
tic Richfield Com- 
pany in Alaska. 

Barcus, 33, has 
held a similar po- 
sition in the AR- 
CO's Southwest 
Area Office in Dal- 
las, Texas, for the 
last year. He has 
been with the company since Janu- 
ary, 1967. He was born in Orange, 
Texas, and received a bachelor's 
degree in civil engineering from 
Texas A & M University in 1959, 
later working as an engineer for 
the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers 
in Ft. Worth, Texas, and Johnson & 
Johnson Co. in Sherman, Texas. 

* 

O. E. Darling, president of Brown 

& Hawkins Corporation of Seward, 


one of Alaska’s 
y a * oldest business 
ae | 
4 


firms, has an- 
Darling 





» 


Barcus 


nounced his re- 
tirement from the 
active manage- 
ment of his com- 
pany so that he 
may devote his 
entire time as di- 
rector of Alaskans Associated, Inc. 
Alaskans Associated was founded 
ten years ago by a group of Alas- 
kan small businessmen as a non- 
political, privately financed pub- 
licity and public relations organiza- 
tion with the purpose of promoting 
a better understanding of Alaska in 
the outside world. 
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Worth Quoting 


Selected Editorial Comment 
On the Northern Scene 











Oil Makes All the Difference 


If for some reason the Sept. 10 North Slope oil lease sale 
could not have been held — for example, if it had been 
enjoined through court action — the state at this time would 
be looking forward to its first deficit budget situation. 


The budget approved by the Legislature this year called 
for spending of some $154 million through next June, and 
the balance next June 30 was estimated at something less 
than a million dollars, the smallest ever, allowing little margin 
for unforeseen circumstances. Some legislators maintained it 
was really a deficit budget. 


The thing that frustrated many legislators was the 
administration’s estimate of revenue from the Sept. 10 sale — 
$11 million. The sale would yield much more than that and 
the governor knew it, they said. Their demand that the 
estimate be increased was summarily rejected by Gov. Keith 
H. Miller. Had the estimate been revised upwards, the 
legislators could have spent more, and several maintained 
that more needed to be spent. But the governor kept the lid 
on. 

The administration estimated there would be a balance 
of some $15.8 million at the end of the last fiscal year to 
carry into the current year, which began July 1. This balance 
did not materialize because of the shortfall of estimated 


revenue from Cook Inlet oil operations. The actual balarce 
was $7.4 million, or $6.9 million less than anticipated. 

So if the Sept. 10 sale could not have been held, the 
state would be faced with a possible deficit of around $18 
million next June 30 if spending were not curtailed. But 
fortunately the sale panned out, yielded the state some $900 
million, and rather than a deficit situation Alaska is entering 
a period of unprecedented affluence. 

We likely will have to dip into this windfall for the first 
time in the next legislative session to offset the deficit that 
will materialize if revenues do not far exceed projections for 
the current fiscal year. The Legislature could be deluged with 
requests for supplemental appropriations — for additional 
funds to carry governmental agencies through the current 
fiscal year. 

One need reflect only briefly on this situation to reach 
the not profound conclusion that oil makes all the dif- 
ference. Everything we provide for or acquire beyond our 
bare minimum needs will come as a result of development of 
our oil resources. In this circumstance, we must learn all we 
can of this vital industry. Without thorough knowledge, we 
cannot make the tough political decisions that will have to be 
made from time to time regarding this depletable resource. 
We are an oil state and must learn to talk the language of oil. 

—Juneau Daily Empire 


Warning from A Logging Industry Leader 


A warning from a logging industry leader that conserva- 
’ tionists are putting him out of business is the latest example 
of the power politics played in the name of natural beauty. 

There is no denying the need for true conservation. The 
retention of natural beauty and resource never has faced the 
test it does in Alaska. This well may be our nation’s last 
chance to develop an area without despoiling it. 

The conservationist — or to be correct we should say 
preservationist — opposes any development of an area that 
would change a blade of grass or sapling tree. In national 
parks, for instance, this approach has resulted in unharvested 
stands of timber that are fire hazards. 

In the parched Southwest, pressure groups are fighting a 
plan to build a dam in a canyon 100 miles from the Grand 
Canyon. They want the spot — which has been visited by a 
handful of people during the past 300 years — saved for 
posterity while millions go thirsty. 

We do not believe in rampaging over the hills of 
Southeastern Alaska with a giant logging scythe, flooding the 
Grand Canyon or mowing down the trees along Petersburg 
Creek. 
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We don’t want to see all the redwoods of California 
harvested. 

We would like to see a better job of conservation done in 
Alaska. We think that cut over areas could look better than 
they do. 

We think various types of processing plants could do a 
better job of waste disposal. So could cities, for that matter. 


We think there is a middle ground — a place from which 
a community can prosper and still guard its natural resources. 


But we don’t agree with the preservation groups when 
they push for an end to logging. 

The importance of logging and the processing of timber 
products cannot be overstated. This is especially true today 
as the area’s fishing and seafood industry face increasing 
threats from foreign competition. 

We think it is time for the preservationists to wake up 
and consider the future — all of it. 

People, too, are a natural resource. And they deserve 


some protection. 
—Petersburg Press 
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Palmer Evaluates Economic Potential —(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


nuska Electric Association (MEA), there 
has been a nine per cent increase in 
membership in the association since 
1964 and the Matanuska Valley bank, 
Palmer branch, has experienced a 10 per 
cent per year increase in deposits in the 
last decade. The MEA figure reflects an 
increased use of electric power and 
mechanization of farm operations and 
doubles as a population growth indi- 
cator. 


Being on the highway system, Palmer 
is a stopping off place for through 
travelers and tourists in the Matanuska 
Valley recreation spots. A city official 
estimates an average of 60 to 70 
campers per day utilize the city’s de- 
veloped camper park. 


In spite of these new winds blowing 
in the direction of Palmer, the area has 
been, is and will probably continue for a 
time to be a commmunity primarily 
based on an agriculture economy. It is 
the only such economically-based com- 
munity in the state of Alaska. 

A preface to Matanuska Valley 
Memoir (The Story of How One Alas- 


kan Community Developed), 
about Palmer: 

“To this country came trappers, 
prospectors and traders in closing years 
of the nineteenth century. Hordes of 
insects, difficult trails, sparse population 
and great distances from supply points 
discouraged many potential residents. 
Those who stayed were interested pri- 
marily in the Willow Creek gold field or 
the Matanuska coal deposits. Another 
generation, an uneasy international sit- 
uation and social crisis within the 
United States were required before the 
Matanuska Valley and the rest of Upper 
Cook Inlet were ripe for use.” 

This historical compilation is by 
Hugh A. Johnson and Keith L. Stanton, 
with the aid of local pioneers, old 
records and other authoritative sources 
on the development of the Matanuska 
Valley and, particularly, Palmer. It was 
published in 1955 by the University of 
Alaska’s Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


notes 


Besides the early mining interest, 
some farming had been done in the area 
in the early 1900s although it was met 














NOTICE INVITING PROPOSALS 


Proposals will be received at the office 
of the Chairman of the Greater Anchor- 
age Area Borough, 104 West Northern 
Lights Boulevard, Anchorage, Alaska, 
until 1:30 P.M., AST, Monday December 1, 
1969, or leasing approximately 35,000 to 
40,000 square feet of office space. An ap- 
proximate schedule or occupancy, provi- 
sions or employee and public parking, 
proposed location of facility if not cur- 
rently in existence and terms and condi- 
tions of the proposed lease agreement 
including utility and maintenance con- 
sideration should be submitted with the 
proposal. It is the intention of the Anch- 
orage Borough to lease said office space 
to house the various 
Borough Government. 


departments of 


At the above-mentioned time and place, 
the proposals will be opened and read. 
The Borough reserves the right to reject 
any and all proposals without reason or 
cause. Further information may be ob- 
tained at the aforementioned Borough of- 
fice. 


The Greater Anchorage Area Borough 
John M. Asplund, Chairman 


Date: Oct. 21, 1969 








Preferred Contractors Puce. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Look around you. More and more 


of the beautiful new buildings in 
this area (in Alaska) are beautiful 
new Varco-Pruden metal buildings. 
Why? Predictable quality at a pre- 
dictable price. Fast erection. Ease 


of expansion. 


assistance. 


3815 SEWARD HWY. 
277-8591 
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Low maintenance 
factor, and many other reasons. 
Whatever the size, shape or func- 
tion of the new building you're 
planning, contact us for competent 















VARCO-PRUDEN 
METAL BUILDINGS ARE 














CHANGING THE FACE OF ALASKA 
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ALL THIS SNOW ....ANDA 
FABULOUS RESORT HOTEL TOO! 


The greatest skiing, of course .. . but so 
much more: 32 deluxe rooms and 
suites for couples, families, business 
and social groups — queen size beds “ 
luxurious cocktailing — gourmet 
continental dining — a skier’s day lodge — 
complete with the hugest fireplace 
3 rope tows — a poma lift 
mite cable lift 
spectacular 1-% mile long double chair 
lift that glides you to the “top of the 
world” — a 40 meter ski jump — a great 
ski school — an ice skating rink — an 
outdoor heated swimming pool (olympic 
size) — sno-goes — snomobiles — and 
best of all! — special reduced hotel/ski 


rate packages. And more, of course, 


THAT’S WHAT’S AT ALYESKA! 
(and it’s only 45 short panoramic view 
minutes from Anchorage by car!) 
Make your snow fun plans now... 
Call your favorite travel agent — or call 
us collect (783-6000) 


a mitey 
and of course, the 
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with some discouraging problems. With 
the installation of the Alaska Railroad 
into the area, settlement and trade was 
encouraged in the valley between 1929 
and 1933. 

And, according to the Matanuska 
Valley Memoir, it was the year 1934 
that the concept of the Matanuska 
colony came into being when President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt included Alaska 
in the program of organizing Rural 
Rehabilitation Corporations in the U. S. 
The Matanuska Valley was chosen ac- 
cording to data which indicated it had 
qualities favorable for farming and 
trade. 

Matanuska Maid Inc. stems from an 
early cooperative which predated the 
Matanuska Colony. At one time, the 
coop ran a bakery, hospital and general 
store as well as marketing farm supplies, 
motor fuel, produce and dairy products. 
Through time, the coop has reduced its 
operation until it now only handles 
farm supplies and dairy products. 

Farming has, through the years, been 
a factor which kept the area populated. 
Dairy production prevailed as a major 
product. According to an experiment 
station economist, the Matanuska Val- 








WHEN A HELICOPTER IS PART OF YOUR JOB... 


@ Helicopters @ Pilots @ Maintenance @ Experience @ Reliability 


ALL HAD BETTER BE GOOD! 


For Heavy Lift, Pipeline, Powerline, Seismic, Mining 
Claims, Petroleum Operations or Charter Flying 


CALL 








PEASE-HAMILTON 


ANCHORAGE 


BOX 6432 - 


INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT ANNEX «© 


(907) 277-1691 
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ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 99502 
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ley is now producing close to 70 per 
cent of the total agriculture production 
in the state. 

According to the Alaska Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service, all but two 
of 31 grade A dairies are in the Palmer 
area. About 175 of the state’s 310 farms 
are in the valley. 

The U. S. Census of Agriculture 
defines a farm as that which is at least 
10 acres in size which sells $50 worth of 
products or less than 10 acres but sells 
more than $250 worth of produce. 
There are in the valley, two hog farms, 


two fairly large poultry farms, and one i PTT TT | ee — 

operation which is primarily beef pro- / | @ a £ 

duction; but, most farms produce a B4 

variety of products. fri wae 
Several sources noted that agriculture me 


in Palmer is following trends of that on 
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E. A. PATSON PARTS & EQUIPMENT 


Grand Prix looks different. It's for the un- P.O. Box 8205, Anchorage, Alaska 99504 


: . : common man who wants the best—and has Send me a free catalog 
a nationwide basis. Smaller farms are the — be different. a ag a |} | plan to buy 8 snowmobile this year. 
i i i uncommon features—at no extra cos ec- 
i consolidating, creating larger but fewer tric starting, speedometer, odometer, tach- Name 
| farms. Also, mechanization is becoming ometer, gas gauge, reserve gas supply, free i or 


parts replacement warranty, and more 








j 4 ’ . 4 City— Se —— 
| integrated in the farming methods of Grand Prix 440 (434cc JLO) 81.695 9m ne . 
valley producers. Grand Prix 760 (744cc JLO) $1,850 "™"™" ans —e- 
' Available Some Areas Age — Phone 


Experiments in new farming methods 
and farm management education are a A PATSON PARTS & FOUIPMENT 
continuing thing in the valley. Each . . 
year, the state fairgrounds at Palmer ALASKA DISTRIBUTOR 


exhibits carefully cultivated vegetables, 5700 PALMER HWY., ANCHORAGE PHONE 333-5682 
| products of the long summer days. This 


summer, a 45-pound Matanuska Valley a H H ] 
cabbage, grown by Mr. and Mrs. Floyd | y ral pa rec | as a! 








Perkins of Palmer was reportedly sent to 
President Richard Nixon’s dinner table 
at the White House. There is said to be 
a cabbage that weighed as much as 72 
pounds and a 50-pound turnip produced 
in the valley. 

The existence of a thriving little 
town like Palmer would be quite a 
surprise to those early trappers, pros- 
pectors and traders who made their way 
into the valley. Very little hard rock 
mining is done there now but a market 





for such products could put a new light IF IT FITS A RAIL CAR, 
on the situation. Much oil and gas IT FITS A HYDRO-TRAIN © 
leasing has also taken place in the Upper *Trademark 
Cook Inlet Basin in the last couple of Now ship to Alaska by HYDRO-TRAIN from anywhere 
years but relatively few wildcats have in the "Lower 48" States via Seattle. Newest and most 
ines: duttied tn he omen modern equipment sails several times weekly. All-risk 


cargo insurance included in low through rate. 
For information-packed brochure write or phone: 


quiet, in the midst of a very accessible 
valley faced with some real challenges in ALASKA HYDRO-TRAIN 


Palmer sits, seemingly peaceful and 





development — recreationally, agricul- 1102 S.W. Massachusetts Seattle, Wash. MU2-0660 
turally and industrially. A lot of plans P.O. Box 592 Anchorage, Alaska 272-2571 
are in the mill for the area but it is yet ZS) in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Fairbanks. 





to be seen the degree to which each of RSP P CE ; 
the three will progress and in what a #1(' ®& he, III BC 
relation to the other two. @J cE aw ' 
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CARSON 
FAIRBANKS SERVICE 


Airport Way at Dale Road 
International Airport 


P. O. Box 3079, Fairbanks, Alaska 99701 


452-3296 
452-4500 


“Serving the Oil Industry with WALKER- 
McDONALD DRILLING BITS and ARDEN 
FARMS DAIRY PRODUCTS.” 


OZALID SALES & SERVICE 
Drafting & Engineering Supplies 
& Equipment — Blueprinting 


Polar Reproduction & Supply Co. 
INCORPORATED 
George Lathim Lloyd Buzick 
233 E. Sth, Anchorage, Alaska 
Phone 272-7601 




















DIESEL FUEL INJECTION 
OUR SPECIALTY 
Mail Orders Promptly Serviced 
ALASKA DIESEL SERVICE 


403 East Fireweed Lane 


272-9589 Anchorage, Alaska 99503 


40 YEARS IN ALASKA 


CLIFF BURGLIN 
LAND CONSULTANT 


OIL & GAS LEASE BROKER 
Specializing in 
North Slope and Cook Inlet Areas 
Box 131 Fairbanks 452-3001 





OIL MAPS OF ALASKA 


¢ Oil and gas lease ownership maps for 
all petroleum provinces in Alaska— 
updated monthly 


* Electronic computer mapping and 
drafting 

¢ Confidential contract drafting service 

* Map displays—Audio-visual projectuals 
for management presentations 


* Coast & Geodetic Survey—Offshore 
nautical charts, tidal & current tables 
and Coast Pilots available 


Cartographers for the Oil Industry 
Alaska Map Service, Inc. 


723 W. 6th ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
272-0733 & 277-9712 




















Alaska Fish & 


Farm Products, Inc. 


Your One-Stop Supply House 
to the Institutional Trade 


Shipping Orders Promptly Handled 


272-0504 


800 OCEAN DOCK ROAD 
P.O. BOX 74, ANCHORAGE 


ALASKA GEOLOGICAL CONSULTANTS 
ENGINEERING GEOLOGY GROUNDWATER 
GEOPHYSICS MINING PETROLEUM 
Geological Evaluations & Reports 
Gravel—Riprap & Mineral Exploration 
Subsurface Foundation Investigations 
Mineral & Soil Testing 
Groundwater Studies & Site Evaluation 
2227 Spenard Rd., Anchorage, Ak. 272-4114 


OIL & GAS PROPERTIES 
North Slope — Kandik Yukon Flats 
Yukon Delta — Cook Inlet — Royalties 


456-4648 
NOVOSEL OIL LEASE SERVICE 
P. O. Box 2670 
Room 103 Co-op Drug Bldg. 
FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 39701 














VIDEO 
Investigations Co., Inc. 


Underwater and Pipeline Closed Circuit 
Television Investigations 
CHEMICAL GROUTING 

2229 Spenard Road 


Anchorage, Alaska 99503 272-2716 


ARCTIC ALASKA TESTING LABORATORIES 
Specializing in Soils, Asphalt & Concrete 
Inspection, Testing & Control Investigation, 
Location of Borrow Pits, Permafrost Infor- 
mation & Piling Work — Welding Certifica- 

tion and Qualification. 
Member of 
American Council of Testing Laboratories 
2¥2-Mile Richardson, Hwy., Fairbanks 
456-4653 Box 843 
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ROY CONNERS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photographic Service for the 
Alaska Oil & Construction Industries 


842 Elm St., Anchorage, Alaska 99501 
Ph. 272-3965 


GERALD GANOPOLE 


Certified Professional Geologist 
Petroleum Exploration Consultant 


ALASKA EXPLORATION CORPORATION 


506 6th Avenue, Suite 6 — (907) 277-0124 
Anchorage, Alaska Res. 277-7887 

















INTERIOR 
APPLIANCE & MOTOR REPAIR 
REWINDING — REBUILDING 
Wide Selection of Motors in Stock 
FAST MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
456-4238 


P, O. BOX 923 FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


ALASKA TESTLAB 


TESTING — EXPLORATION — 
CHEMICALS — MATERIALS 
INSPECTION 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
$03 E. 6th Ave. 


ALASKA TESTLAB 


272-3428 


























ALASKA 
Oll * GAS * MINERALS 


ES 
LUM LOVELY 
Geologist 


Drilling Prospects * Leases °* 
Investment Services 











Royalties 





Anchorage Legal Center Rex 
Rm 440 277-1551 * pee 


Anchorage, Alaska 99501 

















FAIRBANKS 
INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
<p Box m1 


FAIRBANKS 
ALASKA 
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OIL & GAS PROPERTIES 


Oil and gas property management, 
leasing and land consultant service. 
P. O. Box 1515 — Anchorage. Alaska 

First National Building, Suite 430 
TELEPHONE 277-5932 














ALASKA MINERAL LAB 


Chemical Analysis of 
Minerals, Materials & Fuels 
2229 SPENARD ROAD 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 99503 
272-2716 
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PARTS FOR DIESEL ENGINES 
F-M 38 D 8% 
EMD 268A-278A-567 


DIESEL EQUIPMENT CO. 





601 SE Clay St. Portland, Ore. 97214 


Lemeta Glass Company 
Distributor — Dealer 
Heavy Equipment Glass — Auto — Truck 
Shatterproof Auto Glass 
Thermoproof Insulating Glass 
Mail orders promptly filled 452-3392 
810-820 College Rd. Fairbanks, Alaska 














Alaska’s Only Qualified 
Commercial Photographer 
Interiors @ Industrial 
Aerials ® Illustrative 
Public Relations 
Advertising ® Copying 


Locally Owned... Nationally Recognized 


WARD W. WELLS 
Photographer 


327 FIFTH AVE. 277-1220 
ANCHORAGE 


TECHNICAL SUPPLY 


(Largest inventory in the State of Alaska) 


For Drafting & Engineering Supplies, Seismic 
Specialties, Flagging ‘E Rods, and Complete 
Reproduction Facilities featuring 35 MM, 105 
M Micro Master Camera, U.S.G.S. Map 
Center. 

729 Ist AVENUE 


FAIRBANKS 456-4982 


MOORE 
Motor Company 


COMPLETE AUTOMOTIVE DIESEL & 
AUTOMOTIVE TRANSMISSION SERVICE 


PARTS & SERVICE 


277-1914 


1805 East Fifth Avenue 
P. O. Box 3086 Anchorage, Alaska 




















Complete Secretarial Service 
PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 


NOTARY PUBLIC 
IRENE DOW 


XEROX 


Phone 277-8411 
272-7411, ext. 732 
277-3126 Anchorage 


Anchorage-Westward 
















ath 
FAIRBANKS 


BUILDERS, INC. 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
Y= 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Pacific Seal Co. of Alaska, Inc. 
Specialists in Hair Seal 
& Arctic Fur Clothing 


2000 INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT ROAD 
P. O. Box 6505 Annex, Anchorage, Alaska 

















Overhead Door Co. of Fairbanks 


Industrial — Commercial — Residential 
Fully Guaranteed for 1 Year 


720 College Road @ Box 1126 @ 456-5212 

















SHIPPING TO OR FROM ALASKA ? 


SHIP IT HIGHWAY — ALL THE WAY 

















DAILY DEPARTURES FROM SEATTLE TO 
ANCHORAGE AND FAIRBANKS — 82 HOURS IN TRANSIT 


Shipping Intra-Alaska for Alaska’s Growing Industries 


ROUTE L-T-I HIGHWAY FROM SEATTLE 


SEATTLE 
3250 26th S.W. 


932-1426 


ANCHORAGE 
1630 Post Road 


272-3561 


FAIRBANKS 
1 Mile Steese Hwy. 


456-5535 
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A & G Construction Co. Inc. 
Aero Services Company 
Airport Machinery 
Alaska Aggregate Corp. 
Alaska Copy Center, Inc. ............ 
Alaska Diesel Service 
Alaska Fish & Farm Products, Inc 
Alaska Geological Consultants 
Alaska Hydro-Train 
Alaska Map Service, Inc 
Alaska Mineral Lab 
Alaska National Bank of Fairbanks 
Alaska Sales & Service, Inc. 
Alaska State Bank 
Alaska Title Guaranty 
Anchorage Glass Co 
Anchorage Sand & Gravel Co., Inc. 
Anchorage Trailer Sales 
Arctic Alaska Testing Laboratories 
Arctic Casing Service Inc 
Arctic Steel Fabricators & Supply 
Associated Divers & Contractors Inc. ... 
Atlantic Richfield Company 
IRONED oa. bain she. aid mre ce: & arecetsa 
Automatic Welding & Supply Corp. 
Automotive Parts & Equipment Co 
B & B Tool Supply 
Baileys Rent All 

Big Ray’s Surplus 
Boys Club of Alaska 
Brown’s Salvage 


Index of Advertisers 


Burgess Construction Co. ............ 


Carson Fairbanks Service 
Chandler Plumbing & Heating, Inc. 
Clary Pioneer Agency 
Coastal Steel Co., Inc. 
Communication Equip. & Service Co. 


Conners Photography 
Daween of Aladita Ime. 0... cccccces 
Diesel Equipment Co 


Dye Construction, Inc 
Equipment Services Ltd. 
Faishanks Guitders, Ime... ic cccscses 
Fairbanks Industrial Development Corp. 
Fairbanks Insurance Agency 
Fairbanks Machine 


Fessler Equip. Services, Inc. .......... 
Fifth Ave. Chrysler Center, Inc. ....... 
Franklin Supply Co. ...... cc cccccecce 
Frontier Rock & Sand Inc. ........... 
Ganopole, Gerald 
Ghemm Company, Inc. 


Graphix West Inc 
Greater Anchorage Area Borough 
Greer Tank & Welding 
Gustav Hirsch Organization 
Independent Lumber Company 
Interior Appliance & Motor Repair 
International Town House 
Irish Taxidermy 


Jackovich Tractor & Equip. Co. ....... 
Jim Thompson Sales, Inc 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 

MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULA 
Metwher 24 2. Section Title 


wow No 46-8029 











f THE HEADQUARTERS 





6 NAMES ANO ADORESSES OF 


Name aad addres 


(Name and addres 


PUBLISHER, EDITOR. AND MANAGING EDITOR 





7. OWNER (If owned by a 
esses of stockholders own 











oo 





8 KNOWN BONODMOLDERS, MORTGAGEES. AN 
OF BONDS. MORTGAGES OR OTHER SECURITIES (I/ there are nom 


TY HOLDERS OWNING O8 MOLDING | PERCENT OR MORE OF TOTAL AMOUNT 








10. EXTENT AND NATURE OF CIRCULATION 


& TOTAL NO COPIES PRINTED (Net Prew Raw 











2 MAK SUBSCRIPTIONS 





C TOTAL Paid CHCULATION 





© FREE DISTRBUTION (4 


8Y MAN, CARRIER OR OTHER MEANS 





£ TOTAL DISTRIBUTION (Sum of C and D 


* OPPICE USE. LEFTOVER, UNACCOUNTED, SPOWED AFTER PRINTING 





A (Sue of E & F=showld equal met press 











1 certify that the statements made by me above are correct 
piece 


(Signature of editor, publisher busvmess manager 


a TE PF 




















SeOO FREON oo occ cccccsccccn 66 
Ken Jernstrom Company ....--...... 79 
I ovo cine tewnaseneces 88 
Kenai Korners Building Materials ...... 75 
LaBow Haynes of Alaska Inc.......... 63 
Lemeta Glass Company ............. 99 
Livingston Copters, Inc. ............. 57 
ee Peer ee 71 
IN sc acai wae Was: dcr eee 98 
Lyndon Tramepert Ime. .... 2. cccccsces 97 
RE-B Contracting 666. 2. cc ccccccsces 100 
Matanuska Valley Bank ............. 67 
Midnight Sun Equipment inc. ........ 88 
Modern Construction Inc. ........... 62 
Moore Motor Company ............. 99 
Morrison-Knudsen Company Inc. ...... 73 
Mukluk Freight Lines ............... 12 
IE i cinercicc cisianawe mas 55 
PO rer re ere 8 
National Mechanical Contractors ...... 82 
ee eee 77 
North American Exploration ......... 87 
North Star Engineering Inc. .......... 78 
Northern Commercial Co. ........... 78 
ce ee 58 
| Serre eee 54 
Siaeeel OW LMS 5 osc cicccicncwews 98 
Offshore Fabricators, Inc. ........... 80 
OW Field Services, Umc.. ..... 2c cc cccces 12 
Overhead Door Co. of Fairbanks ...... 99 
Pacific Seal Co. of Alaska inc. ........ 99 
Pacttic Western Lines ...ccccecccccce 21 
Pan Miata AWWENE 2. cc ccccccccvecs 61 
Patson, E. A. Parts & Equip.Co. ...... 95 
Pease-Hamilton Helicopters, Inc. ...... 94 
Petrelame Gas Gervics ..... 2c ccccccses 77 
Petroleum Publications, Inc........... 28 
I ow nga ho @ wep 9 0% aati 61 
Peter COTS SOPWIERS ... ccc ccewecens 84 
Polar Reproduction & Supply Co. ..... 98 
Pollution Control Systems ........... 68 
Preferred Contractors Inc. ........... 93 
Chaattty Rient Co., Ie. «0. cc cccsccacee 80 
Red Dodge Aviation, Inc. ............ 70 
Rewak Motel & Apartments .......... 79 
Rivers Construction Co. Inc. ......... 69 
Rocket Surplus Store ..............- 30 
a eee eee ee re 6-7 
ES Ee eer Tre 98 
Pere ee re 84 
I 50s acid oru a: tad O28 te tve wad 82 
Pr eee rere 26 
eT ee er ee 69 
I, ooo oieres 002s cnneso 99 
Total Electric Supply Co............. 77 
Trading Bay Guide Service ........... 102 
Two Brothers Lumber Co. ........... 85 
Universal Gervices, Inc. .......2ss000- 102 
Van Waters & Rogers ............... 79 
Video Investigations Co. Inc. ......... 98 
ES ee errr eee 72 
Ward W. Wells Photographer .......... 99 
Waukesha Alaska Inc. ............+-- 103 
DNR cc denvanatioescee es 17 
Western Tractor & Equipment Co. ..... 71 
ee ee eee 59 
Wien Consolidated Airlines........... 101 
Yukon Services, Ine... 2... .ccccciscece 87 
Yukon Supply Company, inc. ........ 74 
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DODGE TRUCKS for 1970 are the work and 
play trucks. Bold and handsome on the outside, 
remarkably elegant on the inside, You get a 
smooth ride on and off the road. Dodge has many 
models and options to choose from ... one to 





fit every job and need. The interiors are color 
keyed for car-like luxury. The engines and trans- 
missions are designed for hard work. Test drive 
the, let them show you what they’re made of... 
DODGE TRUCKS ... 1970! 


KEN DAVIS’ 


5th AVENUE CHRYSLER CENTER 


2501 east fifth ave. 272-5401 
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CONTRACTING CO. 'c 


SEATTLE ANCHORAGE 
1014 Lioyd Bidg. P.O. Box 2059 
MAin 2-0731 333-5527 
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All flights carry passengers and cargo; all are 737 Jets! 


Now, you can rush men and material to Alaska’s 
North Slope on Wien Consolidated’s direct jet 
flights from Fairbanks, through jet service from 
Anchorage and convenient connections via 
Whitehorse, Y.T. Canada! 


No delays enroute—Wien Consolidated people 
see that your personnel and cargo reach their 
destination in a hurry. You'll like the friendly 
efficiency, the on-time departures and arrivals 
-.- and above all you’ll like the comfort of 
Wien Consolidated’s Boeing 737 Fan Jets! 


ALASKA’S FIRST AIRLINE 
FLYING AMERICA’S NEWEST JET 


Southbound, Wien Consolidated offers easy con- 
nections in Fairbanks and Anchorage for any- 
where in the world. Ask your travel agent or 
freight forwarder for all details . . . or Call 
Wien Consolidated in Anchorage (277-5501) or 
Fairbanks (452-1281). 





Wien Consolidated 














Food Services 


Dininc Hats 

Snack Bars 
Fountains 

Corres Suops 
Butcner SHops 
Bakeries 

Corp Storace PLants 
Wanenouses 
RESTAURANTS 





Facilities Maintenance 


Janrroniat Services 
Buicpinc MAINTENANCE 
Mecuanicac Equipment 
MAINTENANCE 
Power PLant OPERATION 
Centrat Heatine Units 
PLuMBING MAINTENANCE 
Sweet Meta Suops 
Evectricat MAINTENANCE 
Carpentry & Paint Suops 


Personal Services 


Launpaies 

Recreation Hats 
Movies 

Cnecx Casninc 

Meoicat Dispensaries 
Finst Atv Stations 
Housinc & HouseKeepinc 


Community Services 
Post OFFice 
Fine DEPARTMENT 
Po.ice DEPARTMENT 
SANITATION 
Garsace Disposat 
TRANSPORTATION 
STREET MAINTENANCE 


Merchandising 
Com MISSARIES 
Druc Stores 
Macazine & Tosacco SHops 
Ciotuine Stores 
Grocery Stores 


UNIVERSAL SERVICES, INC. 


REGIONAL OFFICE 
Anchorage, Alaska 
907-277-0561 
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HOME OFFICE: 
Seattle, Washington 
206-284-5300 











CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


en 





CLASSIFIED ADS: One insertion, 30c a 
word. Three or more insertions, same 
copy, 25c a word per insertion. Box serv- 
ice $2 additional per insertion, replies 
mailed. Positions wanted, less 20 per cent. 
Payment with insertion order. Send copy 
and check or money order to: Alaska 
Industry Classifieds, Box 399, Anchorage, 
Alaska, 99501. CLASSIFIED DISPLAY: 
Rates on request. 











FOR SALE 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES at wholesale prices 
shipped direct to oil company sites, camp 
contractors. Write Fairbanks News Agency, 
2115 Judd Street for orders or information. 


GENUINE SHEEPSKIN coats with deep na- 
tural pile inside are superb winter gar- 
ments. Swatches & brochures available. 
Write Aspen Sportswear, Box 1513, Walla 
Walla Wash. Manufacturers. 


ENGINE PRE-HEATERS, Herman Nelson 
Janitrol, portable, world’s largest stock. 
Write for free catalog. Tobias Co., Inc., Box 
19217, Denver, Colo. 80219. 


COMPREHENSIVE index map of Alaska 
showing all known copper lode and placer 
deposits, together with 143-page bibliog- 
raphy of references describing the deposits. 
For details write North American Explora- 
tion Co., Inc., 2401 E. 2nd Ave. — Suite 
315, Denver, Colorado 80206. 

















WANTED 


AQUARIUS of 30, Associate of Arts, journey- 
man of carpentry, seeking opportunity in 
the North. Darrell Cass, Box 15, LaConner, 
Wash., 98257. 








OLD TIME Alaska oil, mining photos, maps, 
stock certificates, literature. Send descrip- 
tion of items, price wanted to Box 1601, 
Anchorage. 


DISTRIBUTOR for widely accepted line of 
tungsten carbide sandblast nozzles. All 
configurations, including venturi, straight, 
short, angle nozzles and nozzle inserts. 
Stocking not required; highly profitable; 
performance guaranteed; cover Alaska. 
Texas Carbide Manufacturing Company, 
P. O. Box 8616, Houston, Texas 77009. Tele- 
phone Area Code 713, Number: 861-1892. 

















— HUNT — 


WITH BILL SOMMERVILLE 
REGISTERED GUIDE & OUTFITTER 


Book Now For Brown and Polar Bear 
Trading Bay Guide Service 


WRITE or CALL 
BOX 4-1517 


ANCHORAGE 
ALASKA 


279-1050 
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Aca RO» 


Omorrow 








Alaska struck it big at Prudhoe Bay and 
no other event in modern American His- 
tory has caused such an economic explo- 
sion. Waukesha Alaska, Inc. is ready to 
meet tomorrow. And Waukesha is ready 
to meet the power demands of Alaska’s 
new oil industry with Waukesha Engina- 


WAUKESHA ALASKA, Inc. 


se 





prudhoe bay where 
has begun 


tors, a powerful source of electrical 
energy combining an engine and genera- 
tor into one unit. Waukesha Enginators 
can supply continuous or stand-by con- 
tinuous service in units available from 
50 kw to 1300 kw. And they use gasoline, 
diesel, natural gas 
or LPG fuels. 





239 EAST INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT ROAD e ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 99502 @ PHONE (907) 277-3034 





Alaskan Trail Blazers 


We have the world’s largest supply of 
4-wheel drive vehicles in stock, in Alas- 
ka. We also have a large selection of 
special purpose trucks and truck com- 
ponents. All of them are set up to work 
anywhere in the state, including the ~ 
ice road and the arctic slope. We main- 
tain a huge inventory “of parts for both 


JV-7500 DUMP TRUCK. These 6V53 De- 


troit Diesel powered trucks are equipped i j : 
with 8/10 yard Columbia boxes. gas and diesel equipment, a staff of 2 


thoroughly trained truck™ mechanics, 
and the most modern service facilities 
in the state. If we don’t have it we'll get 
it. Fast. It's why we're truck headquar- 


ters for Alaska. 


MH 9500 DUMP TRUCK AND TRAILER. 
This 8-V71 Detroit Diesel truck is set up 
with a 10/12 yard dump body and a 10/12 
yard bottom dump Columbia trailer. 


ASTRO 95. GMC’s brand-new, ruggedly built cabover, both with 
and without sleepers. These come with either the 8V71 Detroit 
Diesel engine or the Cummins 335. Our Astro 95 models are set up 
to work anywhere in Alaska — including the ice road and the 
arctic slope. It’s a tractor that’ll please the driver, at a price that'll 
please YOU. 


a 











Autl 
FOR IN STOCK INVENTORY LIST 


Heavy Duty Trucks Beall Tanks 
; ; we Ser aia 8 CONTACT: TRUCK MANAGER 


ai ; 1 r 
shimbia Dumps . 
LULA Millis “Mil 


Trailers @ Transport All-Aluminu 


@ Daybrook Hoists and — " Wayne ALASKA SALES & SERVICE, INC. —— 


B Icceac Detroit TD 
Dusses @ Vetrol Vie 


l Deal { 
rancnisea IiJeater ? {| 


BOISE-CASCADE MOBILE HOMES we 8 Anchorage 


NATIONAL CAR RENTAL OPEN TIL9 P.M. — OPEN SUNDAYS 











